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Having just received a most humorously depressing 
report from his page regarding a physician’s anal- 
ysis of certain laboratory tests, Sir John Falstaff 
manages to muster enough analytical courage to 
remark, “I am not only witty in myself, but the 
cause that wit is in other men.” In spite of his all- 
too-accurate prognosis regarding the state of Fal- 
staff's health, the good doctor had been unable to 
resist the temptation to present biochemical results 
in a format appropriate to the patient. The Quar- 
terly Journal, though willing to sacrifice a degree of 
boisterousness for an increased measure of longev- 
ity, has an objective parallel to Sir John’s. 

Archibald MacLeish envisioned a publication 
that would be “a work of cooperative scholarship” 
whose authors wrote “as scholars but not necessar- 
ily for scholars. That is to say, the reader for whom 
they write is not the scholar specializing in a given 
field but the educated man of general information 
to whom books are not tools alone but objects of 
human and humane interest and concern.” The Li- 
brary of Congress itself is in the unique position of 
serving not only as a storehouse of the record of 
human civilization but also as a dispenser of knowl- 
edge, on a free and open basis, both to scholars and 
to the public in general. It thus becomes a primary 
goal of the Quarterly Journal not only to publicize 
and interpret the Library’s vast collections but to 
stimulate the use and interpretation of these collec- 
tions by those not entirely familiar with the nation’s 
cultural treasure-house. 

A quick perusal of the index included in this issue 
will give the reader some indication of the range of 
subjects covered during 1977. Interpretive articles 
have been devoted to music, religion, art, cinema, 


HEditor’s Note 


cartography, photography, children’s literature, 
typography, rare books, architecture, manuscripts, 
history, literature, and law. But at the same time we 
have tried to serve as a “cause that wit is in other 
men.” Limitations of space tend to lead the Quar- 
terly Journal to take a surface-scratching approach 
to the Library’s collections, and our purpose is in 
fact not to satiate but only to whet the appetites of 
our readers. Our goal is a community of users of the 
Library, and we envision the Quarterly Journal as 
a vehicle of communication among these users. 
Alert to Kenyon Cox’s dictum “Who works for 
money coins his very soul,” we do not pay our au- 
thors. We do welcome contributions relating to the 
Library’s collections—a vast, at least partially un- 
explored, territory—and promise, in lieu of remu- 
neration, the editors’ full attention, perhaps some 
comments, and, ideally, the opportunity not only to 
provide our readership with new insights in a given 
discipline but also to serve as the cause of wit 
among potential contributors in other fields. 


* * * 


Notes, responses, and criticisms from readers like- 
wise play an important role in the editing of a jour- 
nal. A commentary on a published article may itself 
be publishable, and errors of fact, if not correctable, 
may at least be brought to the reader’s attention. 
For example, the second paragraph on page 77 of 
the April issue should have read: “The Gilbert H. 
Grosvenor Collection, recently donated to the Li- 
brary by the descendants of Alexander Graham Bell, 
presents both the professional and personal facets 
of the life of Alexander Graham Bell.” We hope 
that readers who note errors in future issues will 
bring them to the editor’s attention. FM 
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The American Revolution 


in Foreign Nenspa pers 


by James H. Hutson 


Americans declared their independence in 1776; 
they did not win it until seven years later, when 
Great Britain recognized it in a definitive treaty of 
peace. The winning of American independence, on 
the fields of battle and in the chambers of diplo- 
macy, is now engaging the attention of those 
interested in the Bicentennial of the American Rev- 
olution. The documentation of the war and diplo- 
macy is uneven; nowhere is it under poorer biblio- 
graphic control than in the area of foreign 
newspapers. At present, it is difficult to discover 
what papers were published in what foreign coun- 
tries and, if a title is known, to discover if it is 
extant, who holds it, and how many issues have 
survived.’ 

Foreign newspapers can tell us at least three 
things about the Revolution. First, they reveal for- 
eign attitudes toward the new American nation 
and its struggle for independence. More impor- 
tantly, British newspapers frequently published let- 
ters from American statesmen, captured by royal 
land and sea forces, which are not available else- 
where. Finally, American officials abroad filled the 
pages of local newspapers with their composi- 
tions—speculative articles, exhortations, propa- 
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ganda, news—which often reveal unexpected di- 
mensions to their thoughts and characters. 

In the following pages I will describe a series of 
essays, published anonymously by John Adams in 
1782 as letters to a British newspaper, which sets 
forth his views on American foreign policy. The 
newspaper, Parker’s General Advertiser and Morn- 
ing Intelligencer, is available in the Library’s col- 
lections. Calling attention to Adams’s essays—un- 
known? and, hence, never reprinted—provides a 
taste of the riches available in the foreign newspa- 
pers of the Revolution and shows the promise of a 
program of international cooperation suggested by 
the Library’s Advisory Committee on the Bicen- 
tennial Program in 1970: bringing the foreign 
newspapers under bibliographic control, microfilm- 
ing them, and exchanging them to supplement col- 
lections on both sides of the Atlantic.’ 

After three years of distinguished service in the 


John Adams. After a John Singleton Copley painting, 
1783. From Worthington Chauncey Ford, George Wash- 
ington (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons; and Paris: 
Goupil & Co., 1900). LC-USZ62-1909 
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Continental Congress John Adams was selected in 
the fall of 1777 to join Benjamin Franklin and 
Arthur Lee as a commissioner at the Court of Ver- 
sailles. Adams arrived in France on April 1, 1778, 
and discovered that the principal business of his 
mission, the negotiation of treaties of amity and 
commerce, had already been accomplished. Adams 
was unhappy unless he was busy and, therefore, he 
welcomed the invitation of Edmé Jacques Genet, 
the publisher of a newspaper controlled by the 
French Foreign Ministry—A ffaires de l Angleterre 
et de l’Amérique—to join Franklin and Lee as 
contributors to his journal. His “periodic work,” 
Genet explained, belonged “entirely to the Ameri- 
can cause and to Ms. les Députés.”’ * From corres- 
pondence with Genet, it is clear that Adams pro- 
duced an attack against the Carlisle Commission, 
a British embassy sent to the United States to pro- 
pose reconciliation as an alternative to the French 
Alliance, and a proposal for French naval superior- 
ity on the coast of North America, but what else he 
wrote for Affaires before returning to America in 
June 1779 remains to be established (as does the 
extent of Franklin’s and Lee’s contributions) .° 

Adams was back in Paris in February 1780, bear- 
ing a commission to negotiate peace with Great 
Britain. The French tried to discourage him from 
publicizing his mission for the good reason that 
news of it would solidify the position of Lord 
North’s ministry by permitting it to claim that its 
uncompromising policies were driving the Ameri- 
cans to sue for peace. Adams, however, was deter- 
mined to inform the British government and peo- 
ple of his powers. The only way to reach them was 
through the London newspapers. Someone with 
connections in the British newspaper world must 
be found to serve as a conduit to the British pub- 
lic. Adams found his intermediary in Edmund 
Jenings. 

Jenings is an intriguing figure. There are circum- 
stances in his career which arouse suspicions that 
he was a double agent, a servant simultaneously of 
the British and American governments, who did as 
much damage to the American cause as the more 
notorious practitioner of duplicity Edward Ban- 
croft. On the other hand, since the evidence is in- 
decisive and will support only inferences, one hesi- 





James H. Hutson is coordinator of the American Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial Program at the Library. 


tates before pointing a finger at Jenings, lest 
injustice he done a man who may well have been 
exactly what he and his friends represented him 
to be: a gentleman “who has left his Affairs, from 
a Love to his Country, to whose Service he devotes 
his Time.” © 

Jenings was born in Annapolis, Maryland, in 
1731 to a well-to-do, well-connected family. His 
father, attorney-general and secretary of Maryland, 
was a first cousin of Thomas Lee of Stratford Hall, 
Virginia, father of the Lee brothers of revolutionary 
fame.’ Sent to England at an early age for 
his education—Eton, Cambridge, the Middle 
Temple—Jenings apparently never returned to 
America, but he carefully tended his Maryland and 
Virginia ties. In 1761 we find him advising his cous- 
in Arthur Lee to attend Edinburgh rather than 
Oxford for a medical education.’ In 1762 he vaca- 
tioned for six weeks at Tunbridge Wells with 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton.? He lent money to 
prominent Virginia planters—Wormeley, Harrison, 
and Randolph (his brother-in-law)—and he aug- 
mented his lands in Virginia and Maryland with 
occasional purchases. Having inherited what served 
as the governor’s mansion in Annapolis, Jenings 
sold it in 1768 to his friend Gov. Robert Eden, 
brother of William Eden, head of the British Se- 
cret Service during the revolutionary war.’° During 
the late 1760s Jenings was admitted to membership 
in the Mississippi Company, a syndicate of Virginia 
and Maryland land speculators seeking territory 
in the trans-Allegheny region.** 

In politics, Jenings was an admirer of William 
Pitt, whose portrait he presented, through Richard 
Henry Lee, to the gentlemen of Westmoreland 
County in 1768.!* Since his material interests were 
involved in the quarrel between Britain and the 
colonies, Jenings closely monitored British political 
developments and cultivated a network of friend- 
ships among the politicians at Westminster. Like 
many of his contemporaries, he was caught up in 
the turbulence generated by the Stamp Act. He 
was involved—to what degree it is unclear—in ob- 
taining for Zechariah Hood the appointment as 
Maryland stamp distributor,’* which caused him 
to be stigmatized in Maryland and Virginia as a 
supporter of colonial taxation.’* Jenings tried to 
efface this impression by shipping to the colonies an 
anonymous pamphlet which he had written against 
the Stamp Act and a print which he had “designed” 





to discredit it.> Unfavorable inferences about 
Jenings should not be drawn from his role in the 
Stamp Act crisis, for many other Americans, not 
the least of whom was Benjamin Franklin, were 
equally obtuse in not anticipating the depth of 
colonial opposition to parliamentary taxation. 

The evidence is too thin to permit a description 
of Jenings’s attitudes and activities between 1766 
and 1776. In the latter year he may have written 
a pamphlet entitled A Plan for Settling the Un- 
happy Dispute between Great Britain and Her 
Colonies. In 1778 and 1779 he wrote, anony- 
mously, two more pamphlets, both of which cen- 
sured British policy and recommended that the 
ministry accommodate American demands. One 
pamphlet he mentioned in his correspondence only 
as Considerations.1* The other, Twelve Letters on 
the Spirit and Resources of Great Britain, published 
originally in London in Almon’s Remembrancer, 
was reprinted in Philadelphia and Boston.’* Jenings 
also wrote pro-American articles for newspapers in 
London, Holland, and the Austrian Netherlands.*® 

For approximately a year, from September 1777 
to September 1778, Jenings corresponded, over an 
array of pseudonyms, with Arthur Lee, now Ameri- 
can commissioner in Paris.2° He supplied informa- 
tion about British military and political movements, 
which seemed to impress Lee, but which rarely rose 
above the common gossip of the coffeehouse. Finally, 
Jenings served on a committee, organized in De- 
cember 1777, to collect money and distribute it to 
American prisoners of war in British jails.”* 

Writing anti-British pamphlets, supplying infor- 
mation to the American mission in Paris, relieving 
American prisoners of war—what better credentials 
could a patriotic American have? Yet all of these ac- 
tivities were used as covers by British agents. As for 
reviling the British ministry in print and word, “tis 
an old practice,” William Lee observed, “for English 
spies to pretend the warmest Attachment to the 
American Cause and to ridicule and abuse the 
Eng—h Ministry in all Companies.” ?? Retailing “in- 
side” information about British operations was one 
of the ways that Bancroft, for example, maintained 
his credibility with the American ministers at Paris. 
And to gain the confidence of Franklin and his col- 
leagues, more than one scoundrel displayed solici- 
tude for American prisoners—the spy John Thorn- 
ton, for example, who was Arthur Lee’s secretary 
for a time, and Thomas Digges, a Maryland friend 
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of Jenings who also may have been a British spy.?* 

Still, what evidence is there that Jenings, while os- 
tensibly serving the American cause, was working for 
the British? He would, in the first place, have had an 
economic incentive to be a double agent. He held 
large properties in both Britain and America, which 
were jeopardized by the civil war within the em- 
pire.** Were he to be identified as a conspicuous par- 
tisan of one country, the other might confiscate his 
holdings (as Maryland did, on the grounds that he 
was a British subject; evidence of his services to the 
United States caused the state to reverse itself later) . 
One way to save his estates in both countries was to 
do—or appear to do—the bidding of both. He was, 
moreover, always concerned that his loyalty to the 
United States was about to be challenged. “When I 
make this offer [of assistance],” he wrote Adams on 
February 19, 1780, “I assure myself you are satisfied 
of my Fidelity & Affection to my Country.” *° Since 
Adams never doubted Jenings’s loyalty, Jenings’s 
anxiety about its being suspect suggests that he may 
have been engaged in disloyal acts. More compro- 
mising is a letter of British spymaster John Vardill 
showing Jenings in London in 1778 shuttling with 
letters between Britain’s most effective spies in the 
American camp in Paris, Bancroft, and Van Zandt 
(George Lupton) .?° Jenings’s connection with Ban- 
croft was, in fact, an enduring one, for in the sum- 
mer of 1783 he wrote and sent to America, “under 
the patronage . . . of Doctor Bancroft,” a pamphlet 
defending himself against charges of disloyalty to 
the United States.?’ Finally, there is the affair of the 
“Anonymous Letters.” 

Late in 1782 Henry Laurens accused Jenings of 
having written and widely circulated an anonymous 
letter, dated May 3, 1782, in which Adams was 
assailed for having “laboured clandestinely in injur- 
ing Franklin and Laurens.” 7 Laurens, moreover, 
was certain—‘“as sure the performance was his as 
I could be sure of his hand-writing”—that Jenings 
had written another anonymous letter, January 31, 
1782, to Franklin in which Adams was represented 
as having abused Franklin and was declared “wholly 
unfit” for his diplomatic position in the Netherlands. 
The American cause in Holland could only be saved, 
it was alleged, if Franklin assumed its management.” 
Care was taken that both Adams and Franklin re- 
ceived a copy of this letter, as the principals had of 
that of May 3. 

Jenings vehemently denied that he had written 
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The Candor of Henry Laurens, written by Edmund Jen- 

gs to rebut accusations by Laurens that he had written 
anonymous letters designed to create dissension among 
American commissioners in Europe. Title page and verso 
LC-USZ62-62588). From the Rare Book and 
Special Collections Division. 


either letter, but in rebutting Laurens’s charge he 
was caught up in a flagrant falsehood, which con- 
vinced Laurens that his disavowal was altogether 
mendacious, that he was a “traitor” to the Ameri- 
can cause, whose “chief business has been to create 
dissentions” among the commissioners and that “he 
has been the principal contriver and manager of 
Anonymous Letters calculated for that purpose.” °° 
Trafficking in abusive, anonymous letters was not, 
in fact, out of character for Jenings. He had sent 
Adams one such missive on November 14, 1781, 
in which Adams was traduced by a Frenchman 
whom he assumed to be the comte de Vergennes.** 
But whether Jenings fabricated this and the other 
letters, which indisputably created hard feelings 
among the American ministers, and whether he 
was the traitorous villain Laurens assumed him to 
be can only be established if the major documen- 
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tary gap in the writing of the diplomacy of the 
Revolution—the absence of the British Secret Serv- 
ice papers from the winter of 1778 until the end 
of the war—is filled during this Bicentennial pe- 
riod. 

For as long as William Eden ran the Secret Serv- 
ice, its papers exist in the rich profusion which 
we find duplicated in Stevens’s Facsimiles. But in 
the winter of 1778 Eden was appointed to the Car- 
lisle Commission and sent to America. Who suc- 
ceeded him as overseer of espionage and where the 
papers generated by the effort are—if, in fact, they 
exist—is unknown. That spying on American dip- 
lomats in Europe continued after Eden’s depar- 
ture is certain, because records indicate that Ban- 
croft continued to be paid for his work until the 
war’s end.*? 

If Jenings was a British agent, the accomplish- 
ment of George III’s Secret Service is even more 
impressive than previously supposed, for it would 
have succeeded in planting spies in the highest 
councils of every major American diplomat: Ban- 
croft as Franklin’s secretary; Thornton and Ford 
as Lee’s secretaries; William Carmichael, a fellow 





Marylander and friend of Jenings’s, as Jay’s secre- 
tary; ** and Jenings himself as Adams’s advisor and 
confidant. Confirmation of such a feat awaits, how- 
ever, the discovery of the Secret Service documents. 
For now, Jenings must remain an enigma. There 
is even a mystery about when Adams and he first 
met. The editors of the Adams Papers assume that 
the two men met in Paris in April 1778, soon after 
Adams arrived in France, but Jenings was in Lon- 
don at the time.** He apparently stayed there until 
September 1778 and crossed over to Paris in Oc- 
tober.*° He and Adams must have become ac- 
quainted between October 1778 and the beginning 
of March 1779, when the latter left Paris for 
America. When Adams returned to France in the 
winter of 1780, Jenings had taken up residence in 
Brussels, where he lived, when not visiting Adams 
and other American diplomats, until he returned 
permanently to England in the winter of 1783. 
The basis of the friendship between Adams and 
Jenings is, characteristically, subject to two inter- 
pretations. The bond between them may have been 
intellectual compatibility: “as far as I can Judge 


of your Sentiments, mine are entirely conformable 
to them,” wrote Jenings to Adams on March 10, 
1779.°* Or, Jenings may have capitalized on what 
Adams’s critics in Congress feared was his special 


vulnerability, his vanity; *’ that is, by gratifying 
Adams’s immoderate vanity, Jenings may have flat- 
tered himself into his favor. 

Adams in France was an easy mark for a flat- 
terer, for his pride had been humbled and he was 
without friends. The French treated him as a very 
small fish: “it being settled that he was not the 
famous Adams, the consequence was plain,” he bit- 
terly confided to his diary, that “he was some Man 
nobody had ever heard of before—and therefore a 
man of no Consequence—a Cypher.” ** Adams’s 
reluctance to participate in the quarrels of Franklin 
and Lee and their satellites left him, he felt, as an 
outcast: “there is no man here [in Paris] that I dare 
trust at present,” he wrote on February 9, 1779.%° 
In this situation a little attention, a few kind words, 
would go a long way. Whether Jenings perceived 
this and laid his plans accordingly or whether his 
natural manner ran toward flattery, he compli- 
mented Adams shamelessly. On April 25, 1779, in 
the second letter he wrote to Adams, he rhapso- 
dized: “the great Part you have taken in the Amer- 
ican Question & your Judgment in it, are such as 
give you a right to Influence & direct every One in- 
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terested in the Event. . . . I have many reasons to 
make me wish your staying here, where I think dis- 
interested Men are more wanted than in America. 
... the more of Trust & Knowledge, that are here, 
the better it will be to prevent any Mischievous 
Consequences.” *° Jenings’s next letter was in the 
same style: “You have put your Hand to the 
Plough & must not look back nor do I think ought 
any of those great Men, who have hitherto la- 
boured in the field.” ** And so were his subsequent 
ones. 

Whether Jenings seduced Adams with flattery— 
Laurens suspected so, for he lamented Adams’s be- 
ing under the “fascination” of Jenings *?—or 
whether they found in each other an honest meet- 
ing of the minds, their friendship was exceedingly 
close. The letters passing between them from 1780 
to 1783 are surpassed in volume only by those ex- 
changed by Adams and his wife. Adams trusted 
Jenings implicitly, recommending him for’ numer- 
ous positions—including secretary to the American 
peace commission in 1782 “—and vindicated him 
against all imputations of disloyalty. “I believe you 
as innocent of it, as an Angel in Heaven,” he as- 
sured Jenings on May 13, 1784.** Jenings was noth- 
ing less than Adams’s best friend in Europe. “In all 
Events,” wrote Adams on April 18, 1783, “don’t 
let you & me be caught in any snare. I have never 
had many intimate Friends, and I am not disposed 
to part with one easily.” 4° 

No little part of Jenings’s value to Adams was 
his connections in the British publishing world, 
connections which Adams began exploiting, as has 
already been said, when he returned to France as 
peace negotiator in 1780. In his correspondence 
with Adams, Jenings never revealed how he was 
able to place American writings in the London 
newspapers. He speaks only of his correspondents, 
of his friends, who may have been the newspaper 
publishers themselves or intermediaries who had 
influence with them. One thing is certain: Jenings 
had a particularly good pipeline to what the 
French considered “the most renowned” gazette of 
the opposition, “le general advertiser imprimé par 
Mr. Parker.” #* William Parker, publisher of The 
General Advertiser and Morning Intelligencer,“ 
was a virulent opponent of the British ministry (as 
most London newspaper editors of the day were), 
who in 1780 was editing his paper from Newgate 
where he had been committed for contempt of the 
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House of Lords.** On April 2, 1780, Adams asked 
Jenings “to have some Paragraphs inserted in the 
English Newspapers, announcing the Purport of 
my Mission.” 4° Jenings proraptly inserted an an- 
nouncement in the General Advertiser (April 12- 
13) and continued to scatter through its pages the 
steady diet of materials which Adams furnished 
him. An account, for example, of Adams’s travels 
in Spain, on his way to assume his position in 
France, was published (May 1) as were Adams’s 
strictures over the signature of Probus (a pseudo- 
nym supplied, characteristically, by Jenings) on 
speeches by Henry Seymour Conway and Lord 
George Germaine.*° 

On May 16, 1780, Thomas Digges, who had been 
writing Adams from London under a variety of 
pseudonyms, sent him a number of pamphlets writ- 
ten by Joseph Galloway, with whom Adams had 
served in the First Continental Congress but who 
was now the leading Loyalist pamphleteer in Brit- 
ain.®? Although he held Galloway in contempt—‘a 
meaner, falser heart never circulated blood” °*- 
Adams was evidently struck by the force of one of 
the pamphlets in Digges’s consignment—Cool 
Thoughts on the Consequences to Great Britain of 
American Independence—and decided to write an 
answer to it, in which he would turn Galloway’s 
arguments in opposition to American independence 
on their head.** From late June through the middle 
of July Adams wrote at least twelve essays in an- 
swer to Cool Thoughts, sending them to Jenings in 
installments. Jenings apparently received the final 
section by July 27, 1780.* 

Jenings immediately perceived the essays’ signif- 
icance; “they are of such Importance,’ he wrote 
Adams on July 27, “that I shall be careful to whom 
they are trusted & therefore may perhaps wait a little 
while, before I find a convenient opportunity” to 
send them to England.®® The essays apparently 
reached London in good order, but publication was 
not forthcoming. “What is become of the Remarks 
upon Galloway?” Adams wrote Jenings on February 
11, 1781.56 This query produced no results and 


Printed in Parker’s General Advertiser and Morning In- 
telligencer on August 23, 1782, John Adam’s first letter 
predicted prosperity to come with peace: “.. . every trad- 
ing nation will, no doubt, demand a share in American 
trade, and will consequently augment their riches and 
naval power in proportion.” 
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Adams did not pursue the matter further. But he did 
not forget the essays. “Pray what has become of 
them,” he wrote Jenings on July 17, 1782; “Can you 
get them back? I shall be very glad to see them 
again. Since they are not worth printing in London, 
I would have them published here in French.” *7 
Replied Jenings on August 11, 1782: “the Person 
to whom I sent some time ago the answer to Gallo- 
way is very idle or very busy. I have written him 
several times to publish it.” To which he added on 
August 22, 1782: “something will be done with the 
long lost performance. I wish they may be published 
to your Excellency’s satisfaction. It is to be looked for 
in the General Advertiser.”’ ** 

On August 23, 1782, the General Advertiser 
published the first of the “lost” essays ; nine more fol- 
lowed at intervals, the last appearing in the Decem- 
ber 26, 1782, issue. The essays were attributed to a 
“Distinguished American” and were given false 
dates, making it appear that they were written be- 
tween January 17 and February 6, 1782. In attribut- 
ing the essays to an American, the publisher of the 
General Advertiser played havoc with the pronouns. 
“They were written,’ Adams informed Jenings, 
“with the Design of being printed as written by a 
Briton. The publisher has told that they are of an 
American! Which makes the We’s Us’s etc very odd. 
They will think them from a Penitent Refugee.” °° 

The force and penetration of the essays were so 
apparent that no sooner had they begun appearing 
than a demand arose for a reprinting. “I find it is 
the wish of some to see the letters now publishing 
in the newspapers collected in a Pamphlet,” wrote 
Jenings to Adams on September 25, 1782.°° Adams 
consented to a pamphlet edition, but left the editing 
and arrangements to Jenings. With the prospect of 
joining the peace negotiations at Paris before him, 
he did not, he told his friend, “have the Time to 
meddle with” the writings.** 

In June 1783, some months after the negotiations 
were concluded, Adams turned his attention to the 
essays, for he regarded them as having adumbrated 


the terms of the preliminary peace. “There are in 


those letters so many of the characteristick features 
of the Provisional Treaty of 30th. Nov. 1782,” he 
wrote Robert Livingston on June 9, 1783, “that the 
publication of them in England at the time when 
they appeared may be supposed to have contributed 
more or less to propagate such Sentiments. . . . And 
as they were written by one of your ministers at the 








Conferences of Peace, who repeated & extended the 
same Arguments to the British Ministers in the 
Course of the Negotiations, it is proper that you 
should be informed of them.” ° 

Collecting the essays for publication posed unex- 
pected difficulties. Adams complained that he had 
“committed a great indiscretion in sending them in 
the year 1780 from Paris without keeping a Copy of 
a single line of them.” ** Could Jenings retrieve 
them? Jenings could not oblige Adams, because the 
manuscript copies had been cut up and handed to 
different compositors, “the mode of setting things 
for the Press requiring that it should be cut into 
Pieces for the distribution of them into several hands 
at a time. . . .” °t He did manage to recover and 
return two essays which had not been printed. These 
survive among Adams’s manuscripts. 

The disappearance of most of the original essays 
frustrated Adams’s desire to see the whole series 
printed in a “complete Publication.” * After a 
while he forgot about them. As a result, they were 
never reprinted. This important series remains, 
therefore, unknown and inaccessible to students of 
the Revolution, a monument to the mass of signifi- 
cant material which awaits discovery in the foreign 
newspapers of the period.®® 


A Summary of the Distinguished 
American Letters 


Adams’s essays were written for a specific purpose: 
to persuade the British to stop the war and negotiate 
a peace treaty. But unlike tendentious political 


writers, whose writings frequently partake of 
propaganda and prevarication, Adams _ believed 
what he wrote. The contents of the Distinguished 


Two political cartoons, probably from 1782, show The 
Hour of Insolence (LC—USZ62-45515) and The Hour 
of Humiliation (LC-USZ62-45516). British ministers 
look at the map of North America. “The question recurs 
at every sentence,” wrote Adams, in a letter printed on 
August 27, 1782, “who is the ablest to hold out? America, 
that grows stronger every year, and that too in ways and 
degrees that England has no idea of, or England that 
grows weaker? But England’s misfortune and ruin are, 
that it never knew America, nor her resources, nor the 
character of her people.” 
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American letters are consistent with, and often 
duplicate, statements in his reports to Congress and 
in private letters to friends and political associates. 

The foundation on which Adams built his argu- 
ment was an unshakable conviction in American 
power. Derived from a burgeoning population, in- 
exhaustible natural resources, and a vast geo- 
graphical area, the power of the United States, 
infant nation though it was, was, in Adams’s view, 
invincible. Nothing daunted Adams’s confidence in 
American power, least of all the news of the Ameri- 
can military disaster at Charleston, South Carolina, 
word of which arrived in Europe just as he began 
writing the Distinguished American letters.®* “As 
to reducing these States,” he wrote in Letter II, 
“the idea of it, at this day, is fit only for ridicule and 
contempt.” 

The power of America had profound interna- 
tional implications, Adams was _ convinced. 
America’s plenitude of strategic raw materials 
(principally naval stores), her avid consumption of 
British manufactured goods, and her contribution 
to manning the British marine had been, in his 
view, the principal factors in elevating Britain to the 
pinnacle of power in Europe. “Whence is all the 
pride of Great Britain? Whence the opulence? 
Whence her populous cities? Whence the multi- 
tudes of her cloud-capt towers, her gorgeous palaces 
and solemn temples, but from the profits of Amer- 
ican commerce?” ®* Were the American colonies to 
remain under Britain’s control, they would by their 
insatiable consumption of her manufactures, gen- 
erated by an ever multiplying population, inflate her 
power to unprecedented heights, creating, Adams 
predicted, a “universal monarchy” of the seas.® 
“Every body now throughout the world sees, that a 
renewal of the English monopoly of American trade 
would establish an absolute tyranny upon the ocean, 
and that every other ship that sails would hold its 
liberty at the mercy of these Lordly Islanders.” 7° 

For Britain to lose control of American com- 
merce would be “fatal” to her,71 Adams reasoned. 
Such a loss would, he wrote as though he were a 
Britain, “ruin our credit, destroy our manufac- 
tures, reduce to nothing our influence in Europe, 
[and] depress our naval power to such an inferiority 
to France and Spain, as we shall never recover.” * 
The Bourbon powers, who would, Adams assumed, 
inherit the influence over America which Britain 
had forfeited, would become “terrible,” not only to 
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America Triumphant and Britannia in Distress. Etching, 
1782. Its caption describes worldwide shifts in trade and 
America thriving on increased commercial activity. Adams, 
in his August 23 letter, wrote of the European nations 
and their relations with America: “it will be the interest 
of every one of them to trade with her, because she has 
commodities that every one of them wants, and every one 
of them has commodities that she wants... .”’” LC-USZ62-— 
45922 
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Britain but to all maritime powers as well,"* a devel- 
opment which Adams devoutly wished to forestall. 

Britain could, he assured his readers, avert the 
impending calamity by making peace with the 
United States and signing “‘a treaty of commerce 
upon terms of perfect equality and reciprocity,” ™ 
terms which, Adams stressed, the United States 
offered impartially to all nations of the world. If 
Britain accepted American terms, commerce be- 
tween the two nations would, Adams was con- 
vinced, return to the “old channel”; it would be as 
“advantageous as ever” for Britain. “We [Britons] 





shall find as much real advantage from them, and 
more too, than we ever did.” *° 

Britain’s benefit from renewed American 
commerce—the preservation of national strength- 
was too obvious to require comment. America 
would profit from the resumption of commercial 
relations in two ways. One Adams stressed less in 
the Distinguished American letters than he did in 
other writings: British resurgence would offset the 
augmentation of influence France reaped from the 
war and create a balance of power between the 


two rivals ‘® which, in Adams’s view, was indispen- 
sable for American security. Secondly, the partici- 


pation of Britain in American commerce was vital 
for American prosperity. Adams admitted that be- 
fore the war, even within the framework of the 
commercial monopoly imposed by the Navigation 
Acts, Britain had sold the colonists manufactured 
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goods cheaper than they could be obtained else- 
where and had given them a better price for their 
raw materials and agricultural commodities than 
other nations had.** At the war’s end he expected 
Britain to continue to be able to furnish better 
terms of trade. Therefore, it was to the advantage 
of the United States to conclude a treaty giving her 
the opportunity to do so. If Britain did not per- 
ceive her advantage in accepting American terms 
and making peace, she did not have, in Adams’s 
opinion, eyes to see or ears to hear. 

The Distinguished American letters are singular 
in being the only systematic public exposition of the 
assumptions, problems, and opportunities of Ameri- 
can foreign policy written by an American states- 
man in the decade after independence. Not until 
John Jay examined American foreign policy in the 
Federalist is there anything resembling them. 
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BY JOHN C. BRODERICK 


Prefatory Note 


Until July 1966 I did not know the name Solita 
Solano nor the unique presence behind it. Earlier 
that year Janet Flanner, columnist for The New 
Yorker, was formally invited to present her per- 
sonal papers and manuscripts to the Library of 
Congress. Her reply had been friendly but dis- 
appointing: few such papers existed, “mere scraps 
in a way.” She had talked the matter over with New 
Yorker editor William Shawn, who agreed. “What 
I shall do, instead of sending you any papers from 


John C. Broderick, chief of the Manuscript Division, is 
the author of many articles in the fields of American 
literature and American cultural history. He is the gen- 
eral editor for the forthcoming fourteen-volume Princeton 
University Press edition of the Journal of Henry David 
Thoreau. 
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me,” she wrote on May 13, 1966, “is to keep your 
letter to me as a mark of honor which I greatly 
appreciate.” 

Coincidentally, I saw Mr. Shawn in New York 
the following month and mentioned the Library’s 
disappointment. He thought there might be rough 
drafts somewhere of Miss Flanner’s “Letters from 
Paris,” and, if they existed, she would have them. 
Encouraged by that suggestion, I wrote to Janet 
Flanner July 13, expressing again the Library’s in- 
terest in her papers, no matter how slight their 
extent. 

There was no reply directly from Janet Flanner 
this time, but there was a remarkable letter, the first 
of many, written from Orgeval, France, July 20 by 
Solita Solano, who identified herself as “Genét’s 
friend, amateur sec’try, and guardian of the the- 
saurus: birth to retirement.” She continued: “No 
time for proper amenities: to tell you only: pay no 





attention to Janet Flanner’s statement: ‘I have no 
papers, no material.’ Well, J have.” She referred to 
five albums, “an unique collection of her private 
life and professional ditto.” In a postscript she 
added: “Janet Flanner knows I am writing to you 
and what I have told you. Consents to being 
bullied.” 

In her letter of July 20, Solita Solano had asked 
me, “Do you ever come to France, or send anyone 
especially intelligent?” Fortunately, the Manuscript 
Division was represented in France then, as now, by 
an “especially intelligent” déléguée, Ulane Bonnel, 
who visited Miss Solano later that year in Orgeval 
and made preliminary arrangements for transmit- 
ting the first group of papers to the Library. 

I was able to visit both Solita Solano and Janet 
Flanner in France in early 1967 and again in 1972. 
The visits were important to the continued develop- 
ment of the Flanner—Solano Papers in the Library 
of Congress, an enterprise which was one of Miss 
Solano’s principal activities during the last decade 
of her life. (Solita Solano died November 22, 1975. 
See pages 351-53 for a brief account of her life and 
of the papers.) She interested her friends and those 
of Janet Flanner’s in the project, many of whom sent 
her materials and reminiscences of events for which 
the documents had disappeared. It was not, of 
course, a sudden impulse or departure for the self- 
described “adjunct” of Janet Flanner. She had in- 
terested herself in the preparation of a biography of 
Ernest Hemingway by Carlos Baker and had fur- 
nished Mr. Baker with information concerning 
Hemingway’s friendship with Janet Flanner and 
herself. In a real sense, her entire lifetime of inten- 
sity, curiosity, and personal loyalty prepared her for 
just such a task as she embarked upon in 1966. The 
Flanner—-Solano Papers in the Library of Congress 
are her memorial. 

Solano’s fragmentary memoir, “The Hotel Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,” apparently grew out of her in- 
terest in leaving a record for the Flanner—Solano 
Papers. Internal evidence places its composition in 
the late 1960s—probably 1967 or 1968—shortly 
after my initial visit to Orgeval and discussion of 


the collection. The memoir was certainly composed 
before 1969, the year of Baker’s Ernest Hemingway: 
A Life Story and when Natalie Barney, who died in 
1972 at 94, could be described as “now at the end of 
her eighties.” 


The manuscript exists in two versions, both in- 
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complete. The heavily revised first draft is typed on 
eight leaves of pink flimsy paper (about 8% by 914 
inches), with numerous autograph corrections, re- 
visions, interlineations, and marginalia. There is a 
partial rewriting on three leaves of Press Wireless, 
Inc., copy paper of the sort used by Janet Flanner 
to transmit her New Yorker letters. Even the second 
draft shows stylistic changes and, usually, improve- 
ment, if not always the “genius touch” which Kath- 
ryn Hulme attributed to Solano. 

Because the memoir is represented only by a semi- 
final draft, it has seemed necessary to normalize 
punctuation, correct obvious typographical mistakes, 
and supply full names when abbreviated. The nor- 
malizing of punctuation and abbreviations has been 
silent, but notes indicate the form of the manuscript 
text for emendations. Explanatory notes are also 
supplied as needed. French words and phrases have 
been uniformly italicized without comment. There 
has been no effort to identify interlineations and 
other alterations in the manuscript except selec- 
tively. Words and p irases in the manuscript which 
function as reminders to the author have been 
omitted from the text. 

In substance, the memoir is suggestive, not defini- 
tive, even within its narrow limits. There are occa- 
sional factual slips-—for example, the date of Leo 
Ditrichstein’s death. But the charm of Solita So- 
lano’s reminiscences is precisely in their suggestive- 
ness. They recall what it was like to live in Paris 
between the wars, in an avant-garde cultural circle 
notable alike for its creativity and its eccentric ways. 
Though brief, Solano’s vignettes of members of this 
circle have the authentic ring of everyday, remem- 
bered truth. Perhaps the most valuable vignette is in 
her lines on Janet Flanner, her closest friend for 
more than half a century. It is an affectionate judg- 
ment on her vanity and her waywardness as well as 
a loving tribute to her character, strength, beauty, 
and skill. By a fortunate circumstance, the manu- 
script also contains an interpolation by Janet Flan- 
ner, a spontaneous tribute to her friend’s striking 
appearance. 

It has become culturally fashionable to evince 
nostalgia for the 1920s and 1930s. A few people like 
Solita Solano—as even this fragmentary memoir in- 
dicates—had a great deal to be nostalgic about. 


John C. Broderick 
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THE HOTEL NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 
BY SOLITA SOLANO 


When all the world was younger, Janet Flanner 


(now Genét) and I came to Paris? to learn all 
about art and write our first novels. Having given 
up our jobs, we romantically had little money. We 
found a cheap pension * near the Zoo of the Jardin 
des Plantes where we could visit the flowers and ani- 
mals, learn the spoken kind of French, and write our 
books. But a diligent piano student down the hall 
and the building by sound alone, it seemed, of the 
nearby Arab Mosque,‘ drove us away and we finally 
settled down in a sort of dwarf hotel which was to 
be our substitute home for nineteen years. 

The Hotel Napoleon Bonaparte * was perfect for 
our purposes; it cost a dollar a day and was near the 


Solita Solano (left) and Janet Flanner (right) in 1921, 
near Knossus, Crete. LC-USZ62-62586 


Seine, the Louvre, and the auto buses. Its charms 
were certainly not in its amenities; those we built in 
ourselves much later. A narrow hallway from the 
Rue Bonaparte served as the reception salon and 
was furnished only with a bench. A half room off the 
entrance held a chair, a table, and the hotel tele- 
phone. The stairs began opposite the bench and con- 
tinued upward for five floors. At each turn was a 
landing, the palier, from which opened four doors, 
two on the street side, two on the court, for the hotel 
was but two rooms wide. Rooms numbered 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 were on the first floor (in Europe the second 
floor is called the first floor and the first floor is 
called “even-with-the-ground” floor—the — rez- 
de-chausée) ; rooms numbered 5, 6 (6 was where 


Jean Cocteau later held his Jevées and smoked 


opium) ,° 7, and 8 were therefore on the second 
floor; the third held 9, 10, 11, and 12 (the German- 
Jewish refugee family) ; then our floor, with rooms 
13 (taken over by us ten years later for overflow and 
the bones I bribed away from a medical school) , 14 
(a room of constant dramas, marital and other- 





wise), 15 (Genét’s), and 16 (mine) ; the top floor 
was important to us all, for next to room 20 was the 
hotel’s unique bathroom, barely containing a tub 
and chair. The bath mat was five attached wooden 
slats. To have a bath, it was necessary to notify well 
in advance the one and only servitor—there was no 
maid—the gargon de tous les étages; he drew the 
water, laid one towel, small, on the chair, and 
marked down the equivalent of 20 cents in his little 
black bath book. 

Over the years, each room collected its story as the 
clients came and went, but in our first years only 
three of the occupants were in permanence—our- 
selves and the English girl in number 20 who was 
to live there until she died. Jane was small and 
unshapely but had chosen, of all things, the ballet 
from which to earn her living, far from her small 
town in Sussex. Somehow she was allowed to fill 
an obscure place in the back line of the Paris Opera 
corps de ballet, where her hideous legs seemed un- 
noticed. On the other hand she was very bright, 
devastatingly cynical, virtuous, and hungry. She had 
managed to find a duplicate key to the bathroom 
and used it after midnight. She did not ask to be 
happy, only not to be in England. 

In number 18 next to Jane, a young man later 
came to live who was also unhappy. His family name 
was to become famous—Nabokov, son of the com- 
poser and cousin of the writer Vladimir. Sergei was 
tall, stammered from a nervous past, and his pallid 
face was set in a look of exquisite sadness. He and 
the English waif held conferences on the state of the 
world and consoled each other for having to live in 
it. Fate provided both with an early death during 
the first years of the war—hers from tuberculosis 
and the noble Nabokov from torture at the hands of 
the Nazis. 

The patron of these 19 rooms, each with its ro- 
mance, drama, or general woe, was a soft little man 
who danced toward and from his clients and not 
without a certain grace. He and his wife lived in 
quarters proportioned to the hotel’s size, at the end 
of the hallway behind a glass door from which it was 
a simple affair to keep an eye on the comings and 
goings of their complicated clientéle who expected 
liberty a gogo. M. Louis was singularly light-hearted 
for a man who had experienced four full years of 
service in the trenches of Verdun, and he enjoyed 
a certain fame for having been wounded only on the 
eve of the Armistice. He had lost most of his hair 
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from his long stay in the mud but not the love of 
his pretty wife Mélanie who had gone back to wait 
for him in the tobacco shop of her parents up in 
Montmartre. Reunited, they had bought this exigu- 
ous hotel of 19 rooms and one bath, to the door of 
which in the next decade many famous feet were 
to find their way until the eclipse of Europe in 1940. 
(Brave M. Louis, when told that the Germans were 
on their way to Paris, stood at his front door and 
announced, “If they dare to come here, I shall say to 
them, ‘Gentlemen, you may not enter. Je suis chez 
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mol. ~ ) 

Our ideal, all-purpose hotel—no domesticity, pri- 
vacy for work and study, all delights free and within 
walking distance—invites the kind of peroration 
usually reserved for a hero’s funeral or the passing of 
a national benefactor. Blesséd be such nurseries as 
those bygone hotels and the thousand sacrosanct 
cafés where we spent the treasures of our youth 
while at the same time laying them up, perhaps 
not quite in heavenly places. We were not the only 
arrivals from overseas reciting a little litany in praise 
of Beauty and Freedom, for this was the year that 
other seekers for the same began to arrive from the 
48 states and our sacrosanct cafés were rapidly fill- 
ing with the accents we had hoped to leave 
behind. The two nearest and best and soon to be 
famous (the Cafés Deux Magots and the Flore) 
were but a block away from our hotel, up the street 
and on the Place of the oldest church in Paris, St. 
Germain-des-Prés. Across the boulevard was the 
equally famous brasserie Lipp, choucroute at all 
hours, nowadays overshadowed by a tall innovation, 
the American Drugstore, the second to appear in 
Paris. Nor is it the French who mind—they love 
them. 

* * * 


Sylvia Beaches Shakespeare establishment 
and writers club.* Not far away, a ten minute walk 
toward Montparnasse, was the Rue de Fleurus, 
home and art gallery of Gertrude Stein and Alice 
Toklas,* the well-sieved literary salon for those who 
were asked to come a second time. If one turned 
to the left instead of to the right when leaving the 
hotel, one came to the Rue Jacob and at number 
20 was the other literary salon of Paris, that of the 
rich American French-trained Natalie Barney, 
named the Amazon by Remy de Gourmont.’® 
Natalie did not collect modern art; she collected 





people, and you could be sure of being dazzled any 
Friday (her day) you dropped in for tea. And tea it 
was inexorably. No alcohol ever enlivened ?° the 
wits of such stars of the literary world nor did they 
need it. Useless to name them here. Beginning with 
Colette,"' anyone who could write well in any lan- 
guage went dutifully to Mees Barney’s teas and 
praised the cakes that her cook Berthe, I have 
heard, is still making, though rarely, as Natalie is 
now at the end of her eighties and the salon is no 
more. (Perhaps I should have described the 
amenities—then perhaps not. Just to say they were 
the type known to the experienced European 
traveler as PERSIAN will suffice.) ?? 

From our fifth floor window our view was limited 
to gray walls and the corner bus stop where for 
years we daily stepped up to the back of the old 
AM. bus—Gare Montparnasse to the Opera and 
Gare St. Lazare, All the old time buses were alpha- 
betic that are now, like all else, numbered for their 
routes—and upon the roofs of those buses, which 
paid for their gasoline by painting themselves with 
flamboyant ads of the Galeries Lafayette,’* very 
pretty when it rained. Many a year was to pass be- 
fore one automatically took a taxi; they were used 


Postcard showing St. 
Germain-des-Prés and 
the Café des Deux 
Magots, close by the 
Hotel Bonaparte. LC- 
USZ62-62582 


only when one’s family or editors came to town 
and one put on one’s only dinner dress (given by 
Nancy Cunard,** usually, who had them from her 
mother in London, after one wearing, imagine!) to 
go dine at the Ritz for the annual lecture on 
expatriates. 

Many gargons, always something amiss, came 
and went. There was always but one, and he in- 
variably came from the Auvergne, the coal and tex- 
tile’> region, as was the family of the patronne. 
When these Auvergnats came to Paris they entered 
the coal and wood business and the bachelors 
among them became waiters and the male version 
of chamber maids, called valets de chambre in the 
large hotels. Our longest term gargon was tall, 
mustached, brisk until his strength gave out from 
19 rooms, five stairways—six, counting the stairs 
to the cellar furnace. The dust he was obliged to 
raise with his broom from the carpets finally made 
him cough and falter. We were fond of Xavier 
and wondered what became of him, but he never 
came back to tell us. A succession of Jeans followed 
and the smallest one stole a bracelet my mother had 
given me, a last surviving trace of her, on the morn- 
ing he left. 





It is small wonder that the gargons were unable 
to survive a reasonable length of service in the small 
French hotels of those days. Beside the wicked work 
expected of them by day, there was the ancient cus- 
tom of the “cordon.” From 11 p.m. the front door 
was locked. Clients arriving back after that were 
obliged to cry “Cordon, sil vous plait” or ring a 
bell. The bell was at the head of the gargon’s bed 
and the poor wretch must needs awake from the 
depths of his first sleep and pull the cordon and 
(in the case of apartment buildings and con- 
cierges) hear the name of the demandeur before 
permitting entrance, for fear of robbers. I rejoice 
to remember that when Genét and I had once 
established ourselves as clients to be proud of and 
reckoned with, we were able to change the system 
of the cordon. A proper electric bell opened the door 
to all who rang. No questions were asked and no 
robbers came. 


Djuna Barnes when in trouble (the year of 
“Nightwood?” or “Bowed Down’’)*® slept in my 
room and Janet and I took her to the American 
Hospital when she had appendicitis and fetched her 
back as well. Isadora Duncan *’ waiting outside in 
rented, unpaid car for Janet. Her habit was to in- 
vite people, any people, for drinks at cafes, then 
someone solid, a non-drinker, would have to be 
found who would be good for the final bill; Janet 
was caught once, but not twice. One night she held 
us both by force in her room at the Lutezia but she 
soon fell asleep and when she began to snore, we 
carried our shoes out of the door and fled down the 
stairs and out into the rainy midnight. 

The last number of the Little Review, Margaret 
Anderson '* and Jane Heap *® and Georgette Le- 
blanc *° staying in hotel and spilling green ink on 


sheets and Margaret painting Janet’s fireplace as a 
present and the wrath of patron and the table deg- 
radation with Margaret’s saw which she had bought 
for protection in the lighthouse near Havre. 
Hemingway of course in the yellow chair and I 
have told the story of his bullfighter friend Sidney 
Franklin in Prof. Baker’s coming biography of Hem- 


Janet Flanner as Uncle Sam at a fancy dress ball in Paris 
in 1925. The top hat belonged to Nancy Cunard’s father, 
Sir Bache Cunard. LC-USZ62-62581 
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ingway and that of Joyce in the nights Ernest car- 
ried him about over his shoulder, a featherweight of 
brittle bones and brilliant brain.*? 

The Ditrichsteins’ ** Xmas with gold pieces. In 
that just-below-attic room to which he had climbed, 
concealing defiantly the painful breath of effort, 
while she openly panted, the Belasco hero of “The 
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Great Lover” ** found a sort of kitchen chair and 
sat thankfully down upon it. The last time .7e had 
seen him at their villa overlooking Florence, he had 
still been the great star—skin, poise, smile, voice, 
gestures. Having played so many barons and dukes 
had given the Hungarian actor his own air of no- 
bility. Now all this had evaporated, and a simple 
old man sat there, taking gold coins from his waist- 
coat pocket—our Christmas present. “We have 
never done anything for you girls,” he said. (Had 
he forgotten that he had given me a play to adapt 
two years before—the Marquis of Priola?)** When 
he said that evening, “Until we meet again,” we 
knew the words were empty, but not the date which 
would make them so; the next year, it was, 1927, in 
Florence or Vienna,”*> he asked his wife, “Am I 
going to die?” She said, “Of course not, dearie,” and 
he did, that same night. 

Scott Fitzgerald—sleeping in hall way, tight— 
“Margaret! Help me.” 

Room 6, after Cocteau had gone off for one of his 
periodic cures. Room taken by Kathryn Hulme,”® 
before she found Gurdjieff,?* the Nun’s story, and 
the Church. Her first book, We Lived as Children, 
on which she learned to write, for she brought to 


Janet and me each night.** How we laughed as we 
put 24rd in basket for her, and allowed her to keep 
perhaps one page; result: it’s quite an exquisitely 
done autobiography and Knopf published it with 
proper pride.”° 


The combined looks of the trio must have been 
striking: Nancy’s Egyptian head, with Nefertiti’s 
proud eyes and fine taut mouth painted scarlet (a 
certain lipstick of the period was called The Eter- 
nal Wound) ; Janet, two years before she was The 
New Yorker's Genét and still not quite recovered 
from Henry James and Walter Pater, was magneti- 
cally handsome in a way which she claimed she 
could see under the surface of her large intelligent 
features (“I’m going to look like Voltaire one 
day”). She was voluble from birth. Painters begged 
her to stop talking and sit for them; and it must 
be said for Eugene McCown,*° Nancy’s American 
brief-time protégé, that his best portrait was made 
from Janet. The pale, large painting he did of 
Nancy had the merit of an American magazine 
cover, while the hastier one of Janet had undeni- 
able quality. He called it “The great stone face” 


Janet Flanner and 
Ernest Hemingway in 
the Café des Deux 
Magots in 1945, fol- 
lowing the liberation 
of Paris in World War 
II, LC-USZ62-62584 





This photograph of Nancy Cunard, taken by Curtis Moffat 
in 1925, was inscribed to Janet Flanner and Solita Solano. 
LC-USZ62-62585 


or “Janet at Sixty,” and so it has truly turned out 


to be—a likeness in these present years such as is 
emphasized by an unretouched *! photograph, re- 
calling from those days her brilliant young head 
with its springing chestnut mane. This large head 
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of growing intellect was carried about by a danc- 
er’s small body with Chinese feet in which, along 
with her hair and her ripostes, she took more than 
a modest pride. Janet’s hands should be spoken of; 
they were two small rarities which served but two 
conscious purposes—two-fingered typing (and at 
what staccato speeds!) and the maintaining in 


awkward practical position the ever-breathing 
cigarette. 


* * * 


Solita, over-riding her Anglo-Saxon blood in 
favour of her Spanish fourth, had a lovely little 
figure and those fines attaches of the American 
woman. Her dark hair was cut short and worn with 
a fringe brushed to one side. She had large swim- 
ming eyes of an intense blue * which at times con- 
tained an expression of sadness, while observing 
everything minutely and accurately, from a dozen 
dictionaries to the evening joie de vivre. George 
Moore has remarked on the beauty of her white 
teeth—he wrote to her he would never forget 
them.** She and Janet often saw George Moore— 
with Nancy, of course—when he came to Paris. 


* % * 


A few months ago I walked down the Rue de 
Bonaparte and passed that door of 19 years of life 
and memories of a score of dead friends. I said to 
myself, “This is how a ghost must feel—except in 
the puff of smoke that used to be a heart.” 


NOTES 


1. They arrived in September 1922, following a tour of 
Europe and the Middle East the preceding year. Solita 
Solano published two articles in the National Geographic 
Magazine based on her travels. See pages 351-53. 

2. Solano published three novels and Flanner one, all 
with G. P. Putnam’s Sons. They were The Uncertain Feast 
(1924), The Happy Failure (1925), and This Way Up 
(1926) by Solano and The Cubical City (1926) by Flan- 
ner. 

3. The address was 8 rue Quatrefages, according to an 
Extrait du Registre d’ immatriculation in the Flanner— 
Solano Papers. 

4. The Arab Mosque, the first in France, copied from 
buildings in Morocco, was to become part of the Institut 


Mussulman, west of the Jardin des Plantes between rue 
Geoffroy-St.-Hilaire, rue Daubenton, and rue Quatrefages. 
The foundation was laid October 18, 1922, less than one 
month after Solano and Flanner settled in Paris. See the 
New York Times, October 20, 1922, p. 3; see also Karl 
Baedeker, Paris and Its Environs, 20th rev. ed. (New York: 
C. Scribner’s Sons, 1937). 

5. The address was 36 rue Bonaparte, not far from the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 14 rue Bonaparte. 

6. Jean Cocteau (1890-1963), French poet, artist, film- 
maker, and man of letters, began to smoke opium in early 
1924 to relieve his depression over the death of his friend 
Raymond Radiguet. See Frederick Brown, An Impersona- 
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tion of Angels: A Biography of Jean Cocteau (New York: 
Viking Press, 1968). 

7. Sylvia Beach, American expatriate owner of a Paris 
bookstore, Shakespeare and Company; friend of James 
Joyce and publisher of his Ulysses (1924). See Mercure 
de France, Sylvia Beach, 1887-1962 (Paris, 1963), pp. 
46-51, which includes an account of Miss Beach by Janet 
Flanner. 


8. The most celebrated American expatriate in Paris, 
Gertrude Stein (1874-1946) and her companion Alice B. 
Toklas (1877-1967). Miss Stein’s art collection was fa- 
mous for its Picassos. An experimental prose writer, she in- 
fluenced many younger writers, including Ernest Heming- 
way. She lived on the rue de Fleurus until 1938. 

9. Lettres a ’ Amazone (1914) and Lettres intimes a 
Vv Amazone (1926) by Remy de Gourmont (1858-1915), 
prolific French author and editor of Mercure de France, 
were inspired by the salon conversation of Natalie Barney 
(1877-1972). Miss Barney acknowledged the relationship 
in Pensées d’une Amazone (Paris: Emile-Paul fréres, 
1920). See also George Wickes, The Amazon of Letters: 
The Life aiid Loves of Natalie Barney (New York: Put- 
nam, 1976). 

10. MS: enlived. 

11. Sidonie Gabrielle Claudine Colette (1873-1954), 
France’s most honored woman of letters of the twentieth 
century, prolific writer of distinctive short fiction, novels, 
criticism, and journalism, as well as a noted theatrical 
performer. 

12. For an account of the outré entertainment at Natalie 
Barney’s mansion, see Wickes, The Amazon of Letters. 


13. The Galeries Lafayette was one of the largest depart- 
ment stores in Paris. 


14. Nancy Cunard (1896-1965), British shipping 
heiress, poet, publisher, anthologist. According to a man- 
uscript obituary of Nancy Cunard by Solita Solano, they 
first met in “a Montparnasse cafe on a rainy autumn 
evening in 1923,” after which Cunard, Solano, and Janet 
Flanner became “a fixed triangle.” 

15. MS: coal and ?. : 

16. Djuna Barnes (1892-1963), expatriate American 
poet and playwright. Her Nightwood was published in 
1936 in London and the following year in New York. The 
first story in the book is entitled “Bow Down,” not “Bowed 
Down.” 

17. Isadora Duncan (1878-1927), American dancer 
whose indifference to money was lifelong and legendary. 
See Janet Flanner, An American in Paris: Profile of an In- 
terlude between Two Wars (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1940), pp. 169-81. At the worst of her largely 
self-imposed poverty, Isadora Duncan declared that she 
hardly knew where her next bottle of champagne was 
coming from. 

18. Margaret C. Anderson (1900-1973), American 
founder and editor of The Little Review (1914-29). 


19. Jane Heap was Margaret Anderson’s associate on 
The Little Review, joining the magazine in 1916. See 
Anderson, My Thirty Years’ War: An Autobiography 
(New York: Covici, Friede, 1930). 

20. Georgette Leblanc (1869-1941), French actress and 
longtime mistress of Maurice Maeterlinck (1862-1949), 
Nobel prize-winning Belgian dramatist. See her Souve- 
nirs: My Life with Maeterlinck, trans. Janet Flanner 
(New York: E. P. Dutton, 1932). 

21. See Carlos H. Baker, Ernest Hemingway: A Life 
Story (New York: Scribner, 1969), pp. 362-63, 313-14. 

22. Leo Ditrichstein (1867-1928), Hungarian-Amer- 
ican actor and playwright. Made his American debut in 
1890 and was associated for many years with David Be- 
lasco, for whom he adapted several plays from French 
and German, taking leading roles as well. 

23. Ditrichstein’s greatest success, which he played for 
three seasons, beginning in 1915. : 
24. Unidentified. There is evidence in the Flanner- 
Solano Papers of other adaptations by Solano for Ditrich- 
stein; for example, two plays by Sabattino Lopez, Face 

Value and That Homely Henriquez. 

25. He died in a sanitarium near Vienna in 1928, not 
1927. See the New York Times, June 30, 1928, p. 17. 

26. Kathryn Hulme (1900- ), American author, 
best known for The Nun’s Story. 

27. George Ivanovitch Gurdjieff (1872-1949), Russian 
mystic long resident in Paris. 

28. (New York and London: Alfred A. Knopf, 1938). 
In fact, Kathryn Hulme had published two travel books 
before publishing We Lived as Children. 

29. Kathryn Hulme continued to rely on Solita Solano’s 
editorial judgment. In the foreword to Look a Lion in the 
Eye: On Safari through Africa (Boston: Little, Brown, 
1974), p. xiv, she acknowledged her indebtedness as fol- 
lows: “Solita Solano, my literary guardian angel since 
I began writing, received my chapters as I completed them 
and from her studio home outside Paris sent them back 
to me instructively decorated with the marks of her firm 
editorial blue pencil, which cut, transposed and rearranged 
my material with the genius touch for which she is fa- 
mous.” (We Lived as Children was published as a novel, 
but it is so closely based on the author’s life that it is 
not inappropriately characterized as autobiography. ) 

30. Eugene McCown (1900- 

31. MS: untouched. 

32. The phrase, “of an intense blue,” interpolated in 
the MS by Janet Flanner. 

33. George Moore (1852-1933), British novelist. The 
remark on Solita’s teeth occurred in Moore’s inscription 


), American painter. 


in a copy of Ave (1911), part of an autobiographical 
trilogy: ‘Solita Solano—whose beautiful teeth I shall never 
forget.” See Nancy Cunard, GM: Memories of George 
Moore (London: Hart-Davis, 1956), p. 152. 





The Justice of the Peace in 
England and America 


from 1506 to 1776 


A BIBLIOGRAPHIC HISTORY by Larry M. Boyer 


The office of justice of the peace is a unique feature 
of the English and, by extension, American legal 
systems. “England’s early national unity and in- 
ternal administrative uniformity were in large 
measure due to the institution of the Justice of the 
peace.” * First appointed in the fourteenth century, 
the justices had become by the sixteenth century 
very powerful individuals. They exercised both ju- 
dicial and administrative powers in their roles as 
county rulers. Although chosen from among the 
most prominent men in their communities, very 
few had any legal training. As lay judges they re- 
quired some guidance, usually in the form of a 
manual or handbook. 

The English settlers of the New World quickly 
established the office in America. Though space 
was limited and books were dear, many an early 
colonist thought that a justice of the peace hand- 
book was necessary baggage. Justice of the peace 
manuals were among the first lawbooks to be writ- 
ten and printed by Americans. 





Larry M. Boyer is an assistant reference librarian in the 
Law Library. 


The Justice of the Peace in England 


Some historians place the origin of the office of jus- 
tice of the peace as early as the reign of Richard 
the Lion-Hearted (1189-99). Specially selected 
knights were sent throughout the realm to adminis- 
ter an oath to observe the king’s peace to all men 
above the age of fifteen in the kingdom. Over the 
next two centuries, this practice of using knights as 
conservators of the king’s peace varied with the 
power of individual monarchs. Strong kings were 
able to keep the peace; weak ones were not. 
During the reign of Edward III (1327-77), the 
country was almost continuously at war with 
France. The fourteenth-century soldier was a no- 
toriously lawless individual. When he was not away 
fighting, he was at home fighting. Parliaments 
were primarily called to consider the question of 
how best to conserve the peace of the realm. The 
Statute of 34 Ed. III, ch. 1 (1360) is regarded as 
the law which actually created the office of justice 
of the peace. Justices were empowered to try and 
imprison “offenders, rioters and all other barators” 
and “to enquire of all those that have been pillors 
and robbers in all the parts beyond the sea, and be 
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now come again, and go wandering, and will not 
labour as they were wont to do in times past.” * 

By the time of Richard III’s (1483-85) acces- 
sion to the throne, the justices had gained a pre- 
dominant position as criminal law judges and as 
administrators of new and important economic legis- 
lation. Some have theorized that their rise in im- 
portance can be linked to the crown’s desire to 
thwart the power of the feudal lords. Evidently, 
though, it was the men in the House of Commons, 
seeking to place more and more power in the hands 
of their own class, who expanded the duties of the 
office.* Although much of their criminal jurisdic- 
tion was withdrawn during the sixteenth century, 
they began to acquire more local governmental 
powers. By the time of the Tudors, the English sys- 
tem of local government rested solidly on the social 
control wielded by the justices of the peace.* 

The men chosen from the local gentry to fill the 
position were seldom trained in law. Since they were 
given wide discretion in the performance of their 
duties, they often required some form of guidance, 
usually from a manual or handbook. During the six- 
teenth century there appeared at least fifty-seven 
editions of four different treatises on the office of 
justice of the peace.® The first, The Boke of Justices 
of peas, was printed in 1506 and reprinted thirty-one 
times in the sixteenth century.® An anonymous work, 
it was for many years wrongly attributed to Sir An- 
thony Fitzherbert. 

Fitzherbert was a judge of the court of common 
pleas and author of the monumental work La 
Graunde Abridgment. He did not receive a ‘‘com- 
mission of the peace” until 1509, and it seems un- 
likely that he would have written a treatise on the 
office three years before that time. Fitzherbert, how- 
ever, did write a work entitled Loffice et auctoryte 
des Justyces de peas, which appeared in 1538." 
That same year an English translation of his work, 
The newe Boke of Justices of the peas, was pub- 
lished.* The original version, in law French, was 
never reprinted, but the English translation was re- 
issued in ten other editions, the last in 1560. 

Both the Boke and the Newe Boke suffered sorely 
at the hands of various printers throughout the six- 
teenth century. The Boke, though reprinted thirty- 
one times from 1506 to 1580, was never really re- 
vised to include all the statutes relevant to the of- 
fice and passed by parliament after 1544.° The fate 
of the Newe Boke was similar, and changes in the 


text of later editions were limited usually to spell- 
ing corrections. Thus, neither work was an ade- 
quate guide for the men receiving their commis- 
sions toward the end of the century. Two works, 
however, appeared after 1580 which helped to 
remedy the situation. 

William Lambarde, member of Lincoln’s Inn and 
justice of the peace for Kent County, wrote Eiren- 
archa after consulting Fitzherbert and other books 
which “did rather incense than satisfy my thirste” 
for knowledge of the office.” First published in 1581, 
the work was considerably enlarged by the author in 
1588; the original two divisions were expanded to 
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four. Most of the amplification was in the section 
dealing with the powers of a single justice out of ses- 
sion. The revision made the work more appropriate 
for use as a handbook, and Lambarde, as he ex- 
plained in the introduction to the fourth book, had 
clearly aimed the work at the justice who had not 
been trained in the law: “. . . at first I thought it 
meete to helpe most, where most neede was: I 
meane, where one or two Justices (pressed with the 
necessitie of time, and destitute of the assistance of 
their learned companions) were to administer their 
office at home. . . .*? 

In 1592 Lambarde again revised his work, this 
time to reflect the 1590 revision of the commission of 
the peace by Sir Christopher Wray, chief justice of 
the King’s Bench. The commission enumerating the 
powers of the justices was issued by the king each 
time he named new office-holders. Lambarde had 
long been critical of the form of the old commission 
with its many errors and its repetitious listing of stat- 
utes dealing with the office. The 1590 revision was 
the first since the fourteenth century, and Lambarde 
praised the change. 

The new commission consisted basically of 1) a 
salutation of the queen with a list of those named to 
the office; 2) a reference to the powers of the of- 
fice in general terms without recourse to a recitation 
of all statutes dealing with the justices; and 3) a 
charge to the justices to be diligent in their work. 
Also included in the commission were two very im- 
portant clauses limiting the power of the justices of 
the peace. The first required the presence of a mem- 
ber of the quorum, that is, someone “learned in the 
lawes,” at all cases requiring presentment before a 
jury. The second stated that all cases of doubt or 
difficulty be reserved to the Court of Assize or to the 
King’s Bench.’ By the eighteenth century, this sec- 
ond clause had been used to withdraw from the jus- 
tices of the peace much of their original jurisdiction 
over felony cases. 

Lambarde died in 1601, but his work continued 
to be published for many years and was cited 
repeatedly by later authors. 

Richard Crompton was a lawyer and a reader 
and bencher of the Middle Temple. In 1583 he 
published a revised and greatly enlarged version of 
Fitzherbert’s Loffice et aucthoritie de Justices de 
peace.** It would perhaps be more accurate to call 
it a new and different work, for although based on 
Fitzherbert’s book, it contained a great deal of new 
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information on the jurisdiction of the office and the 
various sessions at which the justices were entitled 
to use this jurisdiction. Crompton also treated the 
powers of one, two, and three or more justices.** 
This work was reprinted six times, the last in 1620, 
but it was never as popular or as useful as Lam- 
barde’s Eirenarcha. Written in law French, it was 
so poorly organized that a table done by William 
West had to be printed with the book to make it 
usable. 

By the beginning of the seventeenth century, the 

justices of the peace had become the de facto rulers 
of the counties. All the justices of a county were 
required by law to sit at a court of General Sessions 
of the Peace four times each year. At these Quarter 
Sessions, as they came to be called, most of the civil 
administration of the county was conducted. 
sridges, highways, jails, and houses of correction 
were ordered built or repaired, and taxes were levied 
to pay for these public works. Various traders were 
licensed to conduct business, and wages and prices 
were established.?° Criminal jurisdiction of the 
justices extended to all crimes except treason, and 
most criminal trials involving juries were conducted 
at the Quarter Sessions. 

The majority of the work of the justices of peace, 
however, was accomplished out of session. Any two 
justices were empowered to fine and imprison an 
unlicensed alehouse keeper. They could order the 
parents of a bastard child whipped and assess the 
cost to the parish for care of the child. They could 
also find and send to jail runaway servants. A single 
justice could raise “hue and cry” after suspected 
felons, examine those apprehended, and order them 
to be held for trial.1* To prevent a breach of the 
peace, a justice could demand that an individual 
produce a “surety” for his good behavior, and if 
this surety were not paid, the individual could be 
confined.’* Perhaps a single justice’s greatest au- 
thority rested in his dealings with vagrancy. This 
was an undefined offense for which the condemned 
could be summarily sentenced to the stocks, 
whipped, and sent to his last place of residence.** 

The most influential work of the seventeenth cen- 
tury was Michael Dalton’s The Countrey Justice, 
which first appeared in 1618.?® Dalton was probably 
not a lawyer and was never admitted to the Inns of 
Court, yet his treatise enjoyed immense popularity 
and was reprinted at least twenty times. For over a 
hundred years he was the most widely quoted au- 
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thority, and many of his successors actually pla- 
giarized from his work. The book is divided into 
four sections. The first deals with the history of the 
office, the form of the commission, and the powers 
in general of one and two justices out of session. 
Secondly, Dalton discusses, in more detail, the pow- 
ers of the justices. Primarily administrative, these 
powers are dealt with in an alphabetical manner, 
ranging from “alehouses” to “weights and meas- 
ures.” (Many later writers adopted this alphabetical 
form of treatment of the subject.) In the third 
section he defines various crimes such as forcible 
entry, felony, and treason.”° Dalton closes the work 
with a discussion of warrants, precedents, and proc- 
esses. Dalton continued to revise the book until his 
death in 1648. In 1677 an anonymous editor added 
a section dealing with the powers of the justices in 
session. The final edition of The Countrey Justice 
was printed in 1746. 

Many other treatises dealing with the office were 
written in the seventeenth century.” The Complete 
Justice, an anonymous tract consisting almost en- 
tirely of passages lifted from Dalton, Lambarde, and 
Crompton, first appeared in 1632. Small in size, be- 
ing only a 24mo, and inexpensive in price, it en- 
joved considerable success and was revised and re- 
printed over ten times. The reprinted titles varied. 
At first called The Complete Justice, the 1641 edi- 
tion was entitled A Manuall or Analecta. A later 
spelling variant changed the title to The Compleat 
Justice. The final edition, enlarged by Richard 
Chamberlain, was printed it 1681 and, coming full 
circle, the title reads The Complete Justice. 

During the interregnum, William Sheppard, a 
successful country lawyer and justice of the peace 
in Gloucestershire, published five different treatises 
dealing with the office of justice of the peace. Per- 
haps the most popular was A Sure Guide for His 
Majesties Justice of Peace, first printed in 1649 and 
reprinted in 1652, 1663, and 1669.2? A contemporary 
critic and competitor called the book “an Imperfect 
Abridgment of Mr. Dalton’s Country Justice,” ** but 
this jibe is basically untrue. Sheppard did not copy 
Dalton. As a Puritan and staunch supporter of 
Oliver Cromwell, he was more interested in the 
justices’ ecclesiastical responsibilities than in their 
judicial ones, and his work often seems more a reli- 
gious tract than a legal treatise. The Sure Guide is 
poorly organized, and the helter-skelter arrangement 
must have reduced its usefulness as a practical 


manual. With the Restoration of King Charles II, 
Sheppard’s career in public service was ended, and 
his writings were neglected. 

Other popular seventeenth-century treatises were 
John Bond’s Complete Guide for Justices of the 
Peace (1683), Joseph Keble’s An Assistance to Jus- 
tices of the Peace (1683), and Edmund Wingate’s 
Justice Revived: Being the Whole Office of a Coun- 
trey Justice of the Peace (1644). 

Another type of book written during this period 
with the untrained justice in mind was the form 
book. These usually small volumes consisted almost 
entirely of sample forms of warrants, writs, indict- 
ments, and the like. Among the more successful 
were William Brown’s Astraeae Abdicatae Restaura- 
atio; or Advice to Justices of the Peace (1692) and 
Walter Young’s A Vade Mecum (1643). Two anon- 
ymous works were also popular: Justice Restored: 
or A Guid for His Majestie’s Justices of Peace 
(1660) and Officium Clerici Pacis; A Book of In- 
dictments, Informations, Appeals and Inquisitions 
(1675). Probably the best and most widely used 
was Richard Kilburn’s Choice Presidents upon all 
Acts of Parliament, Relating to the Office and Duty 
of a Justice of Peace (1680). It was issued eight 
times between 1680 and 1715. 

The power of the justices of the peace grew in the 
eighteenth century, as did their independence from 
control by the central government. Justices had long 
been drawn from the landed gentry class, and as the 
eighteenth century progressed, Parliament was dom- 
inated more and more by this same class. The result 
was that Parliament was willing to increase the 
powers of the justices. Their judicial decisions were 
subject to review and reversal by the court of King’s 
Bench, but it became customary for the court to re- 
fuse to interfere with the justices in the execution of 
the discretionary powers given to them by statute.** 

As the duties of the justices increased, the division 
between the judicial and the administrative affairs 
of the Quarter Sessions became more pronounced. 
The judicial work was done in open court, and in 
all criminal cases the trial was by jury. The admin- 
istrative work of the session was accomplished by 
the justices meeting in private, usually after the trial 
business was completed. This division was not so 
clearly delineated in the conduct of a single justice 
out of session. His summary powers were augmented 
during this period. However, to safeguard against 
capricious and arbitrary decisions, appeals from his 
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An example of a justice of the peace’s record of examina- 
tion. It reads: “Berks[hire]. The voluntary Examination of 
Anne Marshal Single Woman of ye Parish of Tilehurst of 
ye County afores[ai]d. This Examinant on her Oath saith, 
that She is [now with?] Child, which when born is likely 
to be a Bastard, & chargeable to ye Parish of Tilehurst. 
& this Examinant further saith, [ye?] James Ilsley of ye 
Parish of Tilehurst is ye only Father of ye s{ai]d Child. 
Sworn before me this 21st Day of April 1704. Sz Anne 
Marshal. H. Wilder[?)” 


orders to the quarter session were allowed.?° 

While the output of manuals, handbooks, and 
guides to help the lay justice of the peace continued 
unabated during the eighteenth century, only the 
most popular will be noted here. Perhaps the most 
successful work of its kind during the first half of the 
century was William Nelson’s The Office and Au- 
thority of a Justice of Peace, first published in 1704 
and reprinted thereafter twelve times, the last being 
in 1745. Justices of the peace were clearly becoming 
more mindful of judicial review by the higher courts, 
for the author emphasized that the work contained 
citations to appropriate cases under each title. In 
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the preface to the 1736 edition of his book, Nelson, 
seeking to account for the success of his work, re- 
lated this story: 


A young Lawyer, who was robbed of an old Watch and a 
little Money near the Bath, refused to be directed by any 
scribbled Book [Nelson’s Office and Authority], the right 
Way to apprehend the Robbers; the Justice to whom he 
applied, tho’ a Man of Sense and Learning himself, told 
him, That in such affairs he had no guide, and thereupon 
gave him the Statute-Book: But he was as far to seek for 
the Statute of Winton as he was for his money and had 
as much Occasion for a Hue and Cry after one as the 
other; this was some Diversion to the Justice, and made 
him have a better Opinion of the Book, but not of the 
Conduct of the Lawyer, though he was at that Time a 
General in the Law.” * 


There were other contemporary works which en- 
joyed some success. Samuel Blackerby had published 
The Justice of Peace His Companion in 1711. This 
small reference book contained a “Summary of all 
the Acts of Parliament . . . whereby One, Two or 
more Justices of Peace, are authorized to act.” Of- 
fenses were listed on one side of the page and penal- 
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ties on the other. It was reprinted eight times, some- 
times in conjunction with the author’s Cases in Law, 
a case book of precedents relevant to the office. 

One of Nelson’s chief competitors, after 1728, was 
Joseph Shaw, the author of The Practical Justice of 
the Peace. A comparison of the two works reveals 
striking similarities; very often Shaw’s text follows 
Nelson’s word for word, even quoting the same pas- 
sages from Dalton. Another rival was Giles Jacob, 
who issued The Modern Justice Containing the 
Business of a Justice in 1716. Jacob was somewhat 
of a dilettante and a prolific writer. His Modern 
Justice went through four editions, but it was not 
nearly as successful as his tremendously popular A 
New Law-Dictionary (1729). 

Few law books have been as well received as 
Richard Burn’s The Justice of the Peace and Parish 
Officer. The first edition was published in 1755 and 
it became an immediate best seller. A second and 
third edition were printed in 1756, a fourth in 1757, 
and a fifth and sixth in 1758. By 1776 it was in its 
thirteenth edition, and had become the authorita- 
tive work on the office of justice of the peace. The 
book is well organized and well written. Under each 
title the statutes are digested, treatises such as Dal- 
ton, Hale, and Hawkins are cited, and precedential 
cases are given.*’ No other work of the eighteenth 
century so successfully treated the bewildering 
welter of legislation dealing with the office. 

As the office of justice of the peace evolved, so did 
the handbooks. The Boke seems very crude when 
compared to Burn’s work, yet both are products of 
their times. In America a similar development can be 
followed in the same manner. Since the justice of 
the peace had become an integral part of the English 
governmental hierarchy, it was only natural for the 
English colonists to adopt the institution in their 
new home. 


The Justice of the Peace in America 


In 1634 when the colony of Virginia was divided 
into counties, the local government was adminis- 
tered by a board of commissioners. These commis- 
sioners functioned almost in the same manner as 
the English justices of the peace, but they were not 
given that title until 1661. By the end of the 
seventeenth century, their jurisdiction in criminal 
cases had been extended to all but capital cases, and 


in civil cases all monetary restrictions had been 
lifted.?® 

In Massachusetts, by 1639, Inferior Quarter 
Courts were held in Boston and other towns by 
magistrates and assistants. By 1648, these courts 
were beginning to be called county courts, and they 
were hearing all civil cases and all criminal cases 
not extending to life, member, or banishment.”° 

In both Massachusetts and Virginia, these local 
officials were assigned many administrative duties 
in addition to their judicial ones. The Massachu- 
setts magistrates were responsible for the repair of 
bridges, the punishment of heretics, the establish- 
ment and enforcement of wage regulations, the 
supervision of the house of corrections, and the set- 
tlement of the poor.*° The Virginia commissioners 
levied local taxes and constructed and maintained 
roads, bridges, and public buildings; they also li- 
censed taverns and apprenticed poor children.** 

As the English settled or took over other colonies, 
they quickly established their own form of local 
government, the cornerstone of which was the jus- 
tice of the peace. English rule in New York began 
in 1664. That same year the Duke of York’s Laws 
set up the Courts of Sessions, staffed by justices 
appointed by the governor. The authority of these 
courts was limited in civil matters to cases involv- 
ing over £5 and under £20, and in criminal mat- 
ters to noncapital cases. Single justices out of ses- 
sion heard cases involving less than £5, and the 
Court of Assizes heard those civil cases over £20 
and all capital criminal cases.** For nearly twenty 
years, the Duke’s Laws also governed the territories 
which later became Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Delaware. 

William Penn, upon his arrival in America in 
1682, adopted many of the Duke’s Laws. He 
divided all the settled territory into counties and ap- 
pointed justices of the peace for each one. In addi- 
tion to the judicial responsibilities granted by the 
Duke’s Laws, the justices were given new adminis- 
trative duties. Meeting as a “county board,” they 
were empowered to assess local taxes, erect jails, 
allot land to new settlers, and remove public 
nuisances.** 

The early inhabitants of New York and Penn- 
sylvania were either Dutch, Swedish, or German. 
They were unfamiliar with the English legal sys- 
tem, yet they were expected to function as effective 
justices. It was important that the laws be easily 





comprehensible to such men. The Duke of York’s 
Laws of 1664 read very much like a justice of the 
peace manual.** Arranged alphabetically, many of 
the titles dealt with the powers of one or more jus- 
tices of the peace, both in and out of session. 

In the new land lawyers were scarce, and the few 
that were available were largely mistrusted. Only 
a small minority of the men appointed to the office 
of justice of the peace had received any training in 
the law; instead these men—like their English 
counterparts—relied on handbooks and manuals to 
guide them in the performance of their job. Some 
prescient colonists had brought such works as 
Dalton’s The Countrey Justice with them, but most 
looked to merchants to supply them with needed 
books.** The importation of books became a very 
profitable business, especially for certain traders in 
Boston and Philadelphia. 

Book dealers were less common in the southern 
colonies. Planters seldom had collections of more 
than a dozen books, usually of the practical, how- 
to variety. Many of them had manuals for justices 
of the peace, since, as community leaders, they often 
were called upon to act as justices.** A number of 
the richer planters owned large, diverse libraries. 
Robert Carter was perhaps the wealthiest man in 
seventeenth-century Virginia. His library contained 
more than three hundred works, nearly one-third 
of which were law books. Prominent among these 
law books were a 1618 first edition of Dalton’s The 
Countrey Justice and a 1652 edition of William 
Sheppard’s Whole Office of the Country Justice.** 

Apparently, though, not everyone chosen to be a 
justice of the peace was able to obtain a copy of a 
manual on his own. Often colonial assemblies passed 
special legislation calling for the importation of one 
handbook or another. A Virginia act of 1666 pro- 
vided that “for the better conformity of the pro- 
ceedings of the courts of this country to the lawes 
of England, . . . approved books of law should be 
purchased. It is therefore . . . enacted accordingly 
that . . . Dalton’s justice of the peace, and office 
of a sherriffe, and Swinburne’s book of Wills and 
Testaments may be sent for by the auditor for the 
use of the generall courts and assembly, . . . and 
that the like bookes be sent for by some of the com- 
missioners of the severall county courts .. . .” 38 
A similar Maryland act of 1692 (reenacted in 1699) 
provided for the purchase of Keble’s Collection of 
the Statutes and Dalton’s The Countrey Justice.®® 
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By the beginning of the eighteenth century there 
were men functioning as justices of the peace in each 
of the colonies. Their powers varied somewhat from 
one area to another, but they were usually the arm 
of the government with which the average man 
dealt. However, a justice of the peace manual was 
not printed in America until 1722,4° when a work 
appeared entitled Conductor Generalis; or The 
Office, Duty and Authority of Justices of the Peace. 


~Printed and sold by Andrew Bradford in Philadel- 


phia, the preface stated that much of the work was 
taken from William Nelson’s The Office and Duty 
of a Justice of the Peace, “some few things not re- 
lating to these partes of North-America excepted.” 
No annotations to any local legislation were made; 
apparently the book was intended to be used as a 
guide to the law in general, but only by someone 
familiar with the acts of his own colonial assembly.** 

In 1749 an enlarged second edition of Conductor 
Generalis was published simultaneously in Phila- 
delphia by Benjamin Franklin and David Hall and 
in New York by James Parker.*? Considerably larger 
than the 1722 edition, it still did not include any 
citations to laws made in America. 

James Parker, in addition to being a printer, was 
also a justice of the peace for Middlesex County, 
New Jersey. He printed and sold a completely new 
edition of Conductor Generalis in 1764.** The work 
was “compiled chiefly from Burn’s Justice, and the 
several other Books on those Subjects, as far as they 
extend and can be adopted to these American 
Colonies.” A few years later in 1773, Joseph Green- 
leaf, a Boston printer, issued An Abridgement of 
Burn’s Justice of the Peace and Parish Officer.** In 
the preface, Greenleaf stated: “The circle of a jus- 
tices business in those places [England and Scot- 
land] is vastly extensive, and is founded chiefly on 
acts of the British parliament, which can never 
have any relation to this colony ... .” Titles rang- 
ing from “billets” to “woolen manufacturing” were 
omitted from the abridgement as having “no pos- 
sible use or importance in America.” Most of the 
omissions dealt with the economic powers that jus- 
tices had in England, the majority of which were 
never extended to the New World because of the 
great differences in the two economies. 

The first truly American work was not published 
until 1736.1° That year George Webb, a justice of 
the peace in New-Kent County, Virginia, wrote The 
Office and Authority of a Justice of Peace.*® Al- 
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George Webb, a justice of the peace in Virginia, produced 
the first truly American justice of the peace handbook in 
1736. Though relying heavily on earlier English works, he 
geared his book to the local Virginia justices by adding 
new titles and annotations which referred to the statutes 
of Virginia. LC-USZ62-62577 


though much of the work was taken directly from 
Dalton and Nelson, each title was annotated to in- 
clude references to appropriate Virginia statutes. 
Webb also inserted several new titles. In America 
the colonists were confronted with a different en- 
vironment, and, consequently, unprecedented prob- 
lems often arose. The Virginia assembly usually as- 
signed the justice of the peace the task of enforcing 
the laws dealing with hunting, hog-stealing, Indians, 
runaways, servants, slaves, and tobacco. The Vir- 


ginia justice also spent much of his time supervising 
the morals of his fellow citizens; adultery, barretry, 
buggery, bastardy, bigamy, marriage, and religion all 
came under the purview of the office. 

To compensate for “some dangerous Errours” and 
because George Webb’s guidebook was so scarce, a 
new work entitled The Office and Authority of a 
Justice of Peace was published in 1774.*7 The run- 
ning title, however, reads The Virginia Justice. The 
text, credited to Richard Starke, was in actuality 
lifted verbatim from Burn, although no credit was 
given to that author. Starke did not even annotate 
the book to include references to the laws of 
Virginia. 

James Davis also published a work entitled The 
Office and Authority of a Justice of Peace.** It was 
printed at Newbern, North Carolina, in 1774. 
Davis was the first printer in North Carolina, and 
he was a justice of the peace as well. In the preface 
to his work, he claimed to have been guided by 
Webb, whose book was held “in universal esteem.” 
Much of Davis’s work was taken from Webb, but 
he added many new titles, updated the English 
statute law, and included references to the laws of 
North Carolina. Davis’s book was designed for the 
average lay justice. In addition to the summation 
of the law, he included easily followed rules of 
procedure for the conduct of the Sessions of the 
Peace. He also cautioned: “Justices who have not 
made the Law their Study, I should advise all such 
not to be precipitate in their Judgments, but to 
call on any Gentlemen of the Bar not employed in 
the cause, for their Opinions, to consult any Law 
Books that may be in Court.” 

Thirteen years earlier in 1761, William Simpson, 
“an Assistant-Judge of the Court of General Ses- 
sions of the Peace [and] Assize,’ had published The 
Practical Justice of the Peace and Parish-Offi- 
cer.*® Simpson used Burn as his basic authority, but 
he designed his manual specifically for the use of 
Justices of the peace in South Carolina. The laws 
of the colonial assembly of South Carolina were 
quoted extensively. Like Webb, Simpson also found 
it necessary to add new titles dealing with local is- 
sues. To one of these on “Negroes and other 
Slaves” Simpson devoted nearly thirty pages, or 
over one-tenth of his entire treatise. The South 
Carolina justice of the peace was a very important 
ficure in the life of any slave who broke the law. 
Three or more justices sitting with a jury of three 





to five freeholders could try and judge any slave 
accused of a capital offense; one justice and two 
freeholders could decide any noncapital offense. 

The American justice of the peace closely resem- 
bled his English counterpart. Invariably, his juris- 
diction in both civil and criminal matters was 
limited. The limitations differed from one colony 
to another, but nowhere was he permitted to try 
any white person accused of a capital offense. 

For many years the colonial justice relied on im- 
ported manuals to guide him in the performance of 
his job. Michael Dalton’s The Countrey Justice was 
as popular in seventeenth-century America as it 
was in England. When handbooks began to be pub- 
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lished in the New World, they were little more than 
abridged versions of Nelson or Burn. These 
abridgments were usually sufficient for the north- 
ern justice whose position, except for some dimin- 
ished economic and regulatory powers, did not dif- 
fer substantially from those of his English equiva- 
lent. The southern justice, on the other hand, was 
granted many new responsibilities and was given 
more independence of action during the eighteenth 
century. This was especially true in his dealings 
with the growing slave population. It is, therefore, 
not surprising that the three original justice of the 
peace manuals produced in colonial America were 
all written by southern justices. 
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BY DARIO C. FERREIRA AND SANDRA A. SAWICKI 


The legal tradition familiar to Western man, a 
tradition based on legal systems and law as a science, 
owes an incalculable historical debt to canon law, 
or church law, which is rarely acknowledged. Legal 
systems as we know them today did not exist until 
around the tenth century when the Roman Cath- 
olic Church began to structuralize and unify the 
diverse laws and legal institutions it had developed 
since the beginning of Christianity. It was not until 
after the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, 
when the church had already substantially sys- 
tematized its legal heritage, that nations and 
kingdoms adopted the legal models designed by 
ecclesiastical authorities. 

From a modern vantage point, it is almost shock- 
ing to realize that until the twelfth century most of 
the legislation governing Europe, the cradle of 
Western civilization, was in the form of customary 
law accepted through tradition and practice rather 


than promulgated by political authorities. After the 
fall of the Roman Empire, Roman law, which had 
dominated Western and Eastern Europe for cen- 
turies, diminished in influence and was slowly 
superseded by the customs and practices evolved 
by the civilizations of the Goths, Vandals, Franks, 
Saxons, and other Germanic tribes. Laws in written 
form were quite scarce. The legal profession did not 
exist. Related legal literature, so important now in 
assisting attorneys and other legal professionals in 
their interpretations of the letter and spirit of the 
law, was unknown in Europe during the Middle 
Ages. Law as a separate and independent body of 
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rules and procedures distinguishable from social 
customs and political institutions had not yet been 
born. 

Until the twelfth century, canon law formed an 
integral part of the discipline of theology and dealt 
with the application of theological principles to 
specific cases involving ecclesiastical and religious 
matters. Responsibility for the elevation of canon 
law to a distinct juridical science and field of study 
is attributed to Gratian, a twelfth-century Italian 
monk and educator. Pope Pius XII calls Gratian 
“quasi parens et auctor juris canonici”’ (almost like 
the father and founder of canon law) .* 


Until the time of Gratian, canon law was not a separate 
science. .. . The need was felt of obtaining for canon law 
the status of a separate science with its own chair at the 
university. . . . It was thus recognized that the time was 
ripe for canon law, while remaining a sacred science, “to 
assume a precise juridical character. . . .” 

Gratian was the man destined to initiate the new 
movement... .” 


Gratian raised the status of canon law by publish- 
ing the discordantium canonum 
Concordance of discordant canons]. More com- 
monly known as the Decretum Gratiani, or Decrees 
of Gratian, this monumental work is the first legal 
treatise written in the West to employ the systematic 
techniques of coordination and synthesis of many 
legal texts in combination with annotations. Thus 
originated one of the foundations of modern legal 
science, the authoritative source book containing 
legal information. 

Among the Library’s many editions of the Decre- 
tum Gratiani is a famous 1514 Venice edition, one 
of the approximately five copies existing in the world 
today. The 1560 and 1613 Lyons and 1584 Venice 
editions, considered rare, also may be found in the 
Library’s canon law collection. Other editions- 
many of which are incunabula—included are the 
1471, 1472, and 1484 Strasbourg editions; the 1472 
Mainz edition; editions printed in Venice in the 
years 1479, 1489, 1496, 1498, 1528, 1572, 1605, and 
1617; the 1482, 1511, and 1512 Basel editions; the 
1483 Nuremberg edition; and a 1518 Decretum 
printed in Paris. Worthy of mention as well is an 
Italian manuscript 


Concordantia 


containing the Decretum 


Gratiani with critical annotations by the glossists 


‘Teutonicus 
1241-45). 
The Corpus wuris canonici, completed in 1437 by 
the Council of Basel, includes the entire Decretum 


(1216) and Bartolomew of Brescia 


CORPVS. 
LV KES 


Title page from a 1591 edition of the Decretum Gratiani. 
LC-USZ62-62579 


Gratiani and such other significant church law col- 
lections of papal decretals as the Liber extra, the 
Liber sextus, and the Liber septimus. Editions of the 
Corpus iuris canonici containing the Decretum in 
the possession of the Law Library are the seven- 
teenth-century editions printed in Lyons (1605 and 
1622), Venice (1615), Paris (1618), and Rome 
(1650); the eighteenth-century editions from 
Cologne (1728 and 1783), Turin (1745), and Mag- 
deburg (1747) ; and two nineteenth-century editions 
printed in Leipzig (1839 and 1879-81). 

The Decretum Gratiani so revolutionized the 
status and study of ecclesiastical law that one can 
confidently speak of canon law B.c. (before Gra- 
tian) and canon law a.c. (after Gratian). Its im- 
portance radiates beyond canon law and the church, 
for it represents one of the earliest milestones in the 
evolution of Western law. 

Despite his colossal contribution, Gratian remains 





an obscure historical figure. It is as if the monu- 
mentality of the work eclipsed the creator. While 
canonists and historians have written copiously on 
the Decretum Gratiani, very few of them have 
delved into the details of Gratian’s life. It is com- 
monly believed that Gratian was born in the Tuscan 
village of Chiusi at the end of the eleventh century 
or the beginning of the twelfth.’ 

As a youth, Gratian left home for the northern 
city of Bologna and entered the religious life as a 
Camaldolese monk. Eventually he became a teacher 
of theology and canon law at the Monastery of Saints 
Felix and Nabor in Bologna. He is believed to have 
died in 1160. 

In Gratian’s time, canon law was a complex, con- 
fusing, and disorganized mass of regulations and 
writings in a myriad of canonical sources, some 
dating as far back as the times of Christ. Legislative 
norms were hopelessly mixed up with theological 
tracts and liturgy. The unwieldiness of the materials 
begged for refinement and reduction, coordination 
and synthesis, harmony and order. With these ideals 
in mind, Gratian determinedly labored, probably 
between the years 1139 and 1148, to compile a work 
that would eliminate the many contradictions found 
in the previous canonical collections and that would 
serve as the church’s one definitive and complete 
systematic source of ecclesiastical law. 

Gratian’s environment and the moment in church 
history and literature during which he lived were 
propitious for creating a work of great and lasting 
significance. In the twelfth century Bologna was 
embued with intellectual drive and a spirit of en- 
lightenment. The first nodern law school in Europe 
was established there in 1100, and it soon developed 
into a leading center for the study of law.* The basis 
for Bologna’s legal curriculum was the Corpus iuris 
civilis, a Roman law code compiled during the sixth 
century under the direction of Emperor Justinian 
I. The manuscript had been discovered in the pre- 
vious century in an Italian library and brought to 
the attention of the Bolognese scholars. Justinian’s 
collection was admirably and practically arranged 
into four parts which contained imperial ordinances 
and decisions enforced before Justinian’s reign, a 
legal textbook, and digests of legal opinions by 
Roman jurists. The ancient Roman eompilation was 
a marvel because of its completeness, form and 
unity, and ability to reconcile contradictory texts. 

The intellectual excitement it generated in the 
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university undoubtedly influenced Gratian in his 
aim to harmonize church law and legal sources. He 
was encouraged by other scholars and theologians 
who felt the time was opportune to transfer canon 
law to a separate discipline away from its traditional 
attachment to theology. 

When Gratian began writing his Decretum, the 
church had recently emerged as a separate but equal 
power in relation to secular authority, which had 
controlled the church until the twelfth century. 
Until then there had been no real distinction be- 
tween ecclesiastical and secular institutions. Chris- 
tians were ruled politically and spiritually by the 
same secular power which incorporated the church 
and clergy within it. Popes were appointed and dis- 
missed by kings and emperors. Lesser clergy also 
owed allegiance to secular rulers. In 1075, however, 
Pope Gregory VII (1073-85) asserted ecclesiastical 
authority by decreeing the church, under papal lead- 
ership, was legally supreme over Christians and not 
subject to secular power.* He also decreed that bish- 
ops and other clergy were to be named by the pope 
and were subordinate to him alone. By compelling 
recognition of its rights and position, the church 
brought on a war against secular heads of state that 
ensued from 1077 to 1122. At the end of the war, 
a compromise was reached which split the former 
church-state unit into two distinct but equal realms 
or jurisdictions. The new stature of the church 
energized its leaders and gave impetus to the devel- 
opment of canon law as a system which evolved over 
the century which followed. 

Trends in canonical collections of the Western 
church seemed to lead to Gratian and his era as well 
as to a resurgence of interest and to reform. Before 
the twelfth century church law had been intertwined 
in its written form with theology and liturgy. Peri- 
odically, collections would appear derived from holy 
writings, decisions of church councils and bishops, 
laws of Christian kings concerning the church, tracts 
describing sins and the corresponding penances, and 
other religious issues. These collections were un- 
sophisticated in arrangement, were rarely of uni- 
versal scope, and had little genuine legislative value. 

Exceptional compilations with vision did emerge 
occasionally. Generally they were produced by 
clergymen who dedicated them to such high eccle- 
siastical authorities as archbishops, bishops, and ulti- 
mately popes. Among the compilations is the fol- 
lowing: 
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La collection en 74 titres, souvent intitulée Diversorum 
sententiae Patrum.... 

L’auteur de cette collection est inconnu. Nous sommes 
en droit de penser qu’elle a été composée 4 la curie 
romaine. . . . D’ailleurs, de l’examen du contenu de ce 
recueil résulte qu’il est possible de le considérer sans 
témérité comme un manuel rédigé dans lentourage 
d’Hildebrand et probablement sur sa demande, pour 
l'usage des partisans de la réforme ecclésiastique.° 


Between 1012 and 1023 Bishop Burchard of Worms, 
Germany, compiled his Liber decretorum collecta- 
rium which was widely accepted and used in Europe. 
This progressive work systematized some aspects of 
canon law but contained texts of doubtful origin 
and failed to establish the church as a legislative and 
judicial unit. 

Under the reign of Gregory VII (1073-85) 
canon law experienced a renewal of interest and 
activity. Scholars eliminated many apochryphal 
texts, and numerous ancient and authentic sources 
surfaced from the obscurity of church archives and 
libraries. Several legislative texts were written under 
the Gregorian spirit; among these, two noteworthy 
collections were produced by Anselm of Lucca and 
Cardinal Deusdedit.’ Bishop Ivo of Chartres com- 
piled a Decretum containing most of Burchard’s 
work assembled with a diversity of other texts in no 
particular order. Another work by Ivo, Panormia, 
was more systematic in its approach, but failed to 
achieve the harmonization required by the church 
to cope with canon law. 


Dal sec. IX al XII si vennero formando molte collezioni 
sistematiche delle norme canoniche, che prepararono l’ul- 
teriore sviluppo della scienza canonistica. Di queste colle- 
zioni se ne contano pil di cinquanta. Tra le maggiori si 
possono ricordare: 


In Italia: Collectio Anselmo dedicata, dedicata cioé ad 
Anselmo II, Arcivescovo di Milano (fine sec. IX); Coll. 
Cardinalis Deusdedit (fine sec. XI).... 


In Francia: Collectio tripartita, Decretum e Panormia 
di Ivone di Chartres... . 


In Germania: I due libri De synodalibus causis di Re- 


ginone di Prum (fine sec. IX): il Decretum di Bucardo di 
Worms (princ. sec. XI) .° 


A French priest who became Pope Urban II 
(1088-99) , continued the progressive policies and 
spirit initiated by Gregory and encouraged compila- 
tions and collections of canon law sources. In the 
twelfth century the reappearance of Justinian’s code 
in the law school of the University of Bologna 
sparked hope that ways and means could be found 
to systematize the burgeoning mass of ecclesiastical 


laws and regulations. An intelligent and practical 
collection by Sidén, published in 1135, was consid- 
ered a prelude to the work later accomplished by 
Gratian. 

When it came to a question of practical use, these 
collections, from such diverse European countries 
and historical periods, displayed many defects. Since 
the collections did not follow plans for general ar- 
rangement, particular rules and regulations were 
nearly impossible to locate. Ecclesiastical laws were 
not separated from secular legislation, nor was uni- 
versal law from local law. Discrepancies and contra- 
dictions were numerous, and many regulations had 
become obsolete and had been replaced in actual 
practice by others. Consequently there was a great 
need for compiling a new work that would survey 
comprehensively the church law that was in force. 
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Another shortcoming of pre-Gratian canonical 
literature was its politization. Eleventh-century 
compilers had produced collections that were orga- 
nized or designed to support papal claims to inde- 
pendence from secular domination. A purge of the 
political tone from legal collections was in order if 
canon law was to achieve universal and lasting ac- 
ceptance in serving the worldwide institution of the 
church. These exigencies fell upon Gratian, who ap- 
plied diligent, enlightened, and astute observations 
and reasoning. 

Scholarly research always begins with assembling 
and selecting source materials to be used in the reali- 
zation of a particular project. In Gratian’s case the 
task was nearly gargantuan, considering the mass of 
canonical writings and documents compiled over the 
twelve centuries of the church’s existence and oper- 
ation. Gratian retrieved all available church legisla- 
tion of the past from the Sacred Scriptures, decretals 
of the popes, writings of such church fathers as 
Saint Augustine, and the decrees from ecclesiastical 
councils which he coordinated: All texts that could 
not be traced to canonical sources, regional church 
laws, and superseded legislation were discarded. He 
added such contemporaneous papal and conciliar 
decrees as the recent canons promulgated by the 
Second Lateran Council meeting in 1139, and he 
quoted at times from Roman law. 


SourcEs OF THE Decretum. These are (1) Sacred 
Scripture; (2) Canons of the Apostles from the “Diony- 
siana”; (3) Canons of many Councils and synods, both 
Greek and Latin, . . . (4) letters of Roman Pontiffs; (5) 
works of the Fathers, as Sts. Jerome, Augustine, Ambrose 
and Isidore; (6) works of ecclesiastical writers ... (8) 
Civil Law, as the Institutes, the Pandects, the Code of 
Justinian, the Novels, the Theodosian Code, the Code of 
Alaric, the Capitularies of Frankish and German Kings.® 


The author’s intention in compiling the Decretum was 
to eliminate, as far as possible, the contradictions exist- 
ing between the various texts, co-ordinating them into one 
complete system. . . . It includes canons of both’ uni- 
versal and particular councils, papal decretals, capitularies 
of bishops, penitential canons, texts of Scripture and the 
Fathers, and quotations from Roman and other civil law.” 


Gratian possessed an extraordinary intuition and 
a juridical sixth sense, for he was frequently capable 
of discerning and extracting previously unidentifia- 
ble legal principles or foundations from such less 
known sources as tracts and homilies, as well as 
from the more widely consulted Holy Scriptures. 
The Scriptures, which he cited constantly, appear 
to be his primary source of ecclesiastical authority. 
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He depended secondarily upon the extensive 
amount of conciliar documentation he had, 
assembled. Collections compiled by his forerunners 
which he chose to incorporate into his own De- 
cretum were the works of Bishop Burchard, Anselm 
of Lucca, Cardinal Deusdedit, Bishop Ivo (both 
published and unpublished sources attributed to 
him), and an 1144 collection said to be the work 
of a Cardinal Gregory. 


The principal canonical collections used by Gratian were: 
the “Decretum of Burchard,” the “Collection of Anselm 
of Lucca,” the “Collection of Cardinal Deusdedit,” the 
“Two Collections of Ivo” (sc. the ‘“Decretum” and the 
‘*‘Panormia”), the “Polycarpus,” the “Breviatio Fulgentii 
Ferrandi,” and the “Collectio Anselmo dicata.” ™ 


When completed around 1148, the Decretum 
Gratiani, including about four thousand capitula 
(“chapters”), was divided into three parts. The 
first part comprises 101 distinctiones dealing with 
sources or topics of canon law. Gratian subdivided 
this part in the following manner: Tractatus 
decretalium [Treatise of decretals], dist. 1-20; the 
clergy and ordination, dist. 21-59; the election, 
consecration, and juridical status of such high- 
ranking ecclesiastical authorities as bishops, dist. 
60-90; and the ecclesiastical powers of lower-rank- 
ing church members, dist. 91-101. The texts of the 
distinctiones are generally interspersed with 
Gratian’s own commentary, which synthesizes his 
interpretation on a particular legal point. This 
annotation system unified and elucidated the work 
and introduced to it an expository element. Gratian 
often cited the opinions of respected authorities on 
a given subject. His logical sequential arrangement 
of the distinctiones enhanced the Decretum’s role 
in the church and in law circles. 

The second part of the Decretum was devoted to 
thirty-six causae (“causes”), which in turn were 
subdivided into many quaestiones (“questions”). 
Although the causae number considerably less than 
the distinctiones, they are more extensive when 
coupled with their corresponding quaestiones and 
constitute nearly 70 percent of the total Decretum. 
This division concerned the various problems of the 
church jurisdiction, offenses, and legal proceedings. 
Nearly all aspects of church discipline common to 
the Middle Ages were included. Gratian’s ingenious 
and innovative approach to systematizing law is 
evident in the causae. In fact, each causa is a 
hypothetical case or problem, involving one point or 
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another of canon law, whose solution is indicated 
by Gratian’s citing of the particular canons relative 
to the problem. For example, Causa I concerns the 
crime of simony, the buying and selling of church 
offices. Gratian constructs a hypothetical case of a 
father who, upon placing his son in a monastery, is 
charged a fee by the abbott. The fee is construed as 
a bribe later when, after the son’s ordination, he 
rises to the position of bishop. The bishop then 
ordains priests and accepts monetary compensation 
from some of them. In this case, there is a multiple 
commitment of the sin of simony. Gratian examines 
simony, both known and unknown to the beneficiary, 
its influence upon the sacraments and the execution 
of religious duties, the bishop’s consecration to his 
office, and his ordination of priests from whom he 
accepted money and of those from whom he did 
not. Seven quaestiones in this case contain 114 pages 
of discussions concerning legal precedents and con- 
sequences. Frequent quoting of related papal 
decisions and interpretations is evident. 

The third part, De consecratione, deals exclu- 
sively with the sacraments of the church and is di- 
vided into five distinctiones. Gratian particularly 
emphasized consecration of churches, the Holy Eu- 
charist, feast days, Baptism, and Confirmation. 

Upon the book’s completion, Gratian received 
overwhelming acclaim. The total Decretum repre- 
sented the coordination, synthesis, and arrangement 
of over thirty-four hundred legal texts that had di- 
rected church affairs and administration for 1,140 
years. The organized presentation of canonical 
material of such incredible depth and breadth had 
never been achieved by any clerical scholar before 
Gratian. The Decretum, remarkable for the labor it 
involved and the universality of its content, was ap- 
proved and accepted in Bologna, Europe’s center of 
prestige and scholarship; its fame then spread to 
other parts of the Continent. The two most salient 
factors of the Decretum’s immediate success were its 
publication in Bologna and its timeliness, coinciding 
with the popularity in university circles of Justin- 
ian’s Roman law compilations. 

Gratian himself lectured at the University of Bo- 
logna on the Decretum and, by virtue of his achieve- 


Distinctio from the first page of the Law Library’s 1482 
edition of the Decretum Gratiani. 
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ment, earned the titles of Father of the Scientific 
Study of Canon Law and Founder of the New 
School of Canonical Thought. The Decretum, 
which was widely published throughout Europe, 
was used in all European universities as a manual 
for canon law because it was both scholarly and 
practical. Others canonists were grateful for the 
existence, at long last, of a code of canon law, and, 
at the same time, of a reliable and comprehensive 
source of canonical information on rules, regula- 
tions, and institutions of the Roman Catholic 
Church—two essentials that had eluded them for 
centuries. 


The work of Gratian was received with the greatest ap- 
probation. . . . In actual fact the work excited the atten- 
tion and admiration of all canonists since it contained 
the whole of canonical knowledge of the time, and was 
therefore precious both as a collection of canons and as 
a book of institutions. With the publication of this work the 
innumerable series of collections came to an end and a new 
age began in the history of canon law.” 


The position of the Decretum as the foundation 
for canon law’s new importance was further 
strengthened by Gratian’s students and disciples as 
they continued to analyze, write upon, perfect, and 
interpret the whole work and parts thereof during 
the years after its publication. His disciples, “be- 
cause they were dedicated to the study and diffu- 
sion of the work of their master, became known as 
the “Decretists.’ ” ** Paucapalea, the first follower of 
Gratian, added canons throughout the Decretum 
to make it more complete. Initially his additions 
were in the form of glosses, but later they were in- 
corporated directly into the text under the heading 
Palea. Other outstanding decretists included Ro- 
land Bandinelli, a Bolognese teacher and later Pope 
Innocent III (1198-1216), who added glosses and 
a summa, a doctrinal statement appearing apart 
from the text and in a systematic arrangement; 
Rufinus, a student from Bologna who wrote glosses 
and a summa; Omnibonus, a teacher in Bologna 
and later bishop of Verona; Stephen of Tornay, a 
student in Paris and Bologna; John of Faenza, who 
composed in 1171 a summa based on Rufinus’s and 
Stephen’s works; Albert of Beneventus, who 
taught at Bologna and later became Pope Gregory 
VIII (1187); Cardinal Gratian, a teacher at Bo- 
logna who added glosses; Gandulph, a Bolognese 
professor who compiled glosses and other decretist 
writings on matrimony; Bazianus, whose commen- 
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taries analyzed the Decretum and the summa of 
John of Faenza; Simon of Bisignano; Sickard of 
Cremona, a student at Bologna and later a teacher 
at Mainz; Huguccio of Pisa, a Bolognese teacher 
and later bishop of Ferrara, who wrote one of the 
more outstanding summae on the Decretum; and 
John Seneca, known as Teutonicus, a German 
prior teaching at Bologna who devised a gloss that 
was eventually enriched and enlarged by Bartolo- 
mew of Brescia, another Bolognese intellect, whose 
gloss on the Decretum achieved great recognition. 

Despite the Decretum’s merits of scope, selection, 
reconciliation, and innovation, it had its defects. 
One obvious shortcoming was Gratian’s nearly ab- 
solute dependency upon recent collections to de- 
vise a canon law system. Canonical literature had 
been compiled and collected since the fourth cen- 
tury, but Gratian appeared to have little familiarity 
with ancient sacred sources. He placed more con- 
fidence in the collections of the eleventh- and 
twelfth-century compilers. It can be argued, how- 
ever, that the later collections were the most ac- 
cessible to Gratian. Ancient sacred texts were dif- 
ficult to preserve, to care for, and, ultimately, to 
assemble for research. Before Gratian’s work, two 
fires in Florence had consumed valuable religious 
documents and destroyed potential sources for his 
consideration. Many early Greek and Eastern 
church sources were incompatible with Western 
religious principles and were unsuitable for incor- 
poration into the Decretum. These circumstances 
did, in effect, force Gratian to rely almost exclusively 
on recent Latin collections. 

Another deficiency was Gratian’s ignorance of 
Greek, in which many church sources had been 
written. Not until after Gratian’s era did editors 
interject notes on Greek terminology and clarify 
points based on Greek texts.1* Gratian’s detractors 
also claimed much of the Decretum was not the 
original work of the monk but the clever weaving 
of ideas from other ecclesiastical thinkers and can- 


onists in a book which Gratian attributed to him- 
self entirely. 


A very serious criticism of Gratian’s work con- 
cerned his arrangement of the Decretum in its 
tripartite division. In an analysis of Gratian’s meth- 
odology vis-a-vis the Decretum, Carlo Sebastiano 
Berardi, an eighteenth-century scholar of canon 
law, encountered difficulty in fathoming the ration- 


ale of separating the distinctiones of the first part 
from those of the third part and the simultaneous 
presentation of ecclesiastical problems under both 
distinctiones and causae.’° In other words, he ques- 
tioned the structure upon which Gratian built his 
model for the systematization of canon law. Berardi 
concludes that the only evident feature distinguish- 
ing these sections is Gratian’s approach to the ma- 
terial involved. Under the distinctiones, Gratian 
appeared to assume the posture of a teacher through 
which he presented and explained legal principles 
and rules pervasive to the Catholic church of his era. 
In the second part, or causae, Gratian developed 
specific cases involving canonical problems, and 
within each problem he further defined and elab- 
orated upon the various legal elements contained 
therein, the quaestiones. Gratian’s utilization of the 
problem-solving method in the second part satis- 
fied casuists, who believed in resolving moral prob- 
lems concerning judgments or conduct through 
specific situations. But in the end, Berardi could not 
justify sufficiently Gratian’s separation of the three 
parts and favored placing together all the canonical 
materials under one general heading in a logical 
sequence. 

Charles McCurry, another evaluator of the De- 
cretum Gratiani, perceived a logical reason for the 
division of the distinctiones into the first and third 
parts of the work: “The third part of the Decretum, 
entitled De consecratione, is a lengthy treatise on the 
sacraments, divided into five Distinctiones. Such a 
theological topic is a natural complement to the 
earthly concerns of the Church and Christian soci- 
ety considered in the first two parts.” *° 

On the other hand, Antonio Augustin, a sixteenth- 
century bishop of Tarragona, Spain, saw only futility 
in a stylistic or structural analysis of the Decretum 
Gratiani. In the first volume of his work De emen- 
datione Gratiani [On the amendment of Gratian’s 
work] he wrote: “Si artem requiras & ordinem do- 
cendi, frustra laborabis” (If you try to find style 
and teaching method [in Gratian’s work], you will 
strive in vain) .17 

A closer examination of the distinctiones and 
causae does reveal a lack of order or logic in parts 


A causa from the Law Library’s 1482 edition of the De- 
cretum Gratiani. 
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of the Decretum. In the first twenty distinctiones 
Gratian treats of the sources of canon law, which is 
convenient and proper, but his progression from 
one point to the next is at times difficult to follow. 
For example, in the first four distinctiones Gratian 
discusses the difference between natural and posi- 
tive law. Upon beginning the fifth distinction, he 
states: “Let us now return to the difference between 
natural law and other types of law.” But here he 
begins, without explanation and following the casu- 
istic style, to introduce examples of cases. At this 
point he discusses the case of a woman who, having 
recently given birth, must—as ancient law dictates 

-abstain from attending church services for a deter- 
mined period of time. It seems his reason for this 
example is to point out that natural law is un- 
changeable, while other law undergoes transforma- 
tions with the passage of time and custom. In 
Gratian’s era, this ban on new mothers in church 
had already been repealed. 

Gratian digresses again from his original starting 
point in dist. 6, where he asks: “Since a discussion 
on the superfluity of nature has already been initi- 
ated, it should be considered if, after one enters an 
impure state, which generally occurs during sleep, 
can he receive the Body of Christ [in Holy Com- 
munion], or in the case of his being a priest, can he 
celebrate the sacred mystery [of the Mass].” 

In dist. 7-10, Gratian returns to his original prop- 
osition. After having explored the causes and sources 
of natural and positive law, he again analyzes the 
difference between the two and even begins a dis- 
cussion on the difference between church and civil 
law. Dist. 11 and 12 repeat the substance of dist. 8, 
the creation of custom, but dist. 13 and 14 return to 
natural law. In dist. 15 Gratian asserts that he has 
devoted enough treatment to custom and natural 
law and initiates another thought on ecclesiastical 
law. This trend of digression and repetition is also 
evident in the causae. 

Apart from major organizational imperfections in 
the Decretum Gratiani, simple errors can be spotted, 
for example, the confusion of names. Concilio Car- 
taginense appears instead of Concilio Calcedon- 
iense ; Agustin is confused with Jerénimo; and Ana- 
stasio for Atanasio. A Greek text was translated 
twice, differently each time and therefore cited as 
coming from two different sacred sources. Church 
doctrine was also confused and inaccurate. Accord- 
ing to dist. 19, canon 7, church laws can be contrary 


to the doctrines of the Holy Fathers and the Gos- 
pels, which is a wholly erroneous interpretation of 
ecclesiastical law. 

The textual and organizational discrepancies of 
Gratian’s Decretum did not nullify its usage and 
recognition. Its value was only enhanced with time. 
By the sixteenth century, however, church leaders, 
increasingly concerned with improving the work’s 
authenticity and reliability for canon law scholars 
and practitioners, promoted a thorough review of 
the document to eliminate errors. Ecclesiastical 
leaders and members of the church intelligentsia 
from all over Europe were summoned to Rome by 
the popes to study, revise, and emend the Decretum. 
The group of reformers became known as the cor- 
rectores Gratiani (“correctors of Gratian’’) . 


The work was entrusted to a number of cardinals and 
prelates known as the Correctores Gratiani. The work was 
approved by Gregory XIII in the two constitutions “Cum 
pro munere” of 1580 and the “Emendationes Decretorum” 
of 1582. This approbation did not grant official value to 
the original Decretum but subsequent editions were re- 
quired to be made in accordance with the official revised 
text of the Correctores.” * 


In all, twenty-four persons worked daily until 1580 
to improve the Decretum. This team of experts de- 
serves individual mention. 

During the reign of Pius IV (1559-65) the cor- 
rectores included M. Antonio Columna and Ale- 
jandro Sforza, both of Rome; Hugo Buoncampagno 
of Bologna, who later rose to the papal throne as 
Gregory XIII (1572-85) ; Guglielmo Sirleto of Ca- 
labria; and Francesco Alciati of Milan. During the 
reign of Pius V (1566-72), two cardinals, Guido 
Ferrerio of Vercelli and Antonio Caraffa of Naples, 
labored over the Decretum. 

Later doctors of the church were called upon to 
assist the correctores. They included Felix Montalto 
of the Order of Saint Francis, later to become Pope 
Sixtus V (1585-90) ; Cristoforo of Padua, general 
of the Brothers of Saint Augustine; Tomas Man- 
rique, a Dominican and master of the Apostolic 
Palace; Eustaquio Lucatello of Bologna, who later 
became a bishop; Giuseppe Panfilo of the Augustin- 
ian Order from Verona; Miguel Tomas “Majoricen- 
sis,’ who also eventually rose to a bishopric; Fran- 
cisco Torriano, a Spaniard who became a Jesuit; 
Mariano Vittorio “Reatinus,” meaning he came 
from the village of Rietti; Geronimo Pariseto of 
Reggio; Antonio Cucco of Milan; and two addi- 





tional Spaniards who also entered the Jesuit Or- 
der, Francisco Leén and Juan Maria. 

Later editions of the Decretum Gratiani include 
Gratian’s original work, the decretist additions com- 
posed of glosses and summae, and editorial and 
doctrinal commentary by the correctores and other 
revisionists. Looking at the Decretum, one has to 
marvel at the ingenious juxtaposing of texts, notes, 
and explanations on the printed page. In the center 
of the page appears Gratian’s text, like a nucleus, 
and around it on all four sides, often in two or three 
layers, are the annotations. Indexes, glossaries, ab- 
breviation guides, and tables of contents have been 
developed and added with subsequent editions. 

Gratian’s Decretum enjoyed prestige for nearly 
eight hundred years, an extraordinary test of time. 
During the eight centuries it served the church, it 
was amended, updated, and supplemented. It was 
not superseded, however, until 1918 when the Co- 
dex iuris canonici [Code of canon law], promulgated 
on May 27, 1917, by Pope Benedict XV, went into 
effect for the entire Roman Catholic church. The 
abundance of canonical legislation as well as the 
difficulty in consulting and enforcing it led to a 
necessary revision and reorganization of prevailing 
materials. The twentieth-century code contains 
2,414 canons and is divided into five books covering 


general norms, persons, things, trials and hearings, 
and offenses and their punishments. 

It is important to note that despite the Decre- 
tum’s revolutionary impact on the field of canon 
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law, it never received official ecclesiastical recogni- 
tion as a law source. Although it was published 
officially several times, the Decretum remained a 
private work. 

The Decretum Gratiani endured and was func- 
tional through periods of great transformation from 
the Middle Ages to modern times. This incredible 
durability and applicability may be attributed to 
Gratian’s vision and to the energy and devotion of 
his followers who refined the work to ensure its per- 
petuity. It continually received the support, admi- 
ration, and acceptance of the popes and other high 
church officials. 

Gratian’s work not only harmonized and unified 
canon law material but also brought cohesion to the 
church of the Middle Ages, which operated in a 
society fragmented by feudalism. The institution, 
reflecting the problems of a secular world around 
it, was rife with conflicting beliefs and other fanati- 
cism. The Decretum Gratiani, imperfect as it may 
appear to those studying it now, represented for 
the church a kind of renaissance in interest in the 
institution and equally significant, gave birth to a 
method of legal study and activity that had never 
existed before. The concept of the legal system, 
which is such an integral component of legal tradi- 
tion and gives order and meaning to the masses of 
laws and regulations existing in the world, owes its 
beginnings to a prodigious monk who toiled in 
Bologna over eight hundred years ago to bring 
unity to disparate Catholic laws and legal materials. 


NOTES 


1. Catholic Church, Pius XII, Acta apostolicae sedis, 69 
vols. (Vatican City: Typis Polyglottis Vaticanis, 1909-77), 
44:373. 

2. Fernando della Rocca, Manual of Canon Law (Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 1959), p. 23. 

3. “. .. il monaco Graziano . . . nato nella localita 
rurale detta ‘Carraria’ (La Carrara) presso Orvieto .. .” 
(Vincenzo del Giudice, Nozioni di diritto canonico [Milan: 
A. Giuffré Editore, 1970], p. 47). Fernando della Rocca 
quotes Petroncelli’s Lineamenti di diritto canonico (Naples, 
1949) when he says that “many cities contend for the 
honor of being his birthplace, but it seems that this really 
belongs to Chiusi . . .” (Manual of Canon Law, p. 24). 
Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, who later became a very 
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powerful cardinal in the Roman Catholic church, writes 
simply: “By nationality an Italian, it is generally supposed 
that he was born at Chiusi in Tuscany” (Canon Law 
[Philadelphia: Dolphin Press, 1934], p. 274). Carlo Se- 
bastiano Berardi states: “Vulgaris opinio est Gratianum 
Clusii in Etruria natum fuisse circa finem 11 saeculi, vel 
principium 12... .Gratianum . . . apud Florentiam natum 
_. 2? (Gratianus, Gratiani canones genuini ab apocryphis 
discreti, corrupti ad emendatiorum codicum fidem exacti, 
difficiliores commoda interpretatione illustrati, ed. Carlo 
Sebastiano Berardi, 3 vols. in 4 [Turin: Typographia 
regia, 1752-57], 1 :xxxvi, xxxvii). 

4. See Harold J. Berman, “The Religious Foundations 
of Western Law,” Catholic University Law Review 24, no. 
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3 (1975): 490-508; della Rocca, Manual of Canon Law, 
p. 23; Paul E. L. Fournier and Gabriel Le Bras, Histoire 
des collections canoniques en Occident depuis les Fausses 
décrétales jusqu’au Décret de Gratien... ,” 2 vols. (Paris: 
Recueil Sirey, 1931-32), 2:357; Gratianus, Gratiani 
canones, 1:xlix, 1; and Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt and 
Charles McCurry, Two Essays on the Decretum of Gratian 
(Los Angeles: Zeitlin & Ver Brugge, 1971), p. [13]. 

5. Yves Congar, “The Historical Development of Au- 
thority in the Church,” in Problems of Authority: An 
Anglo-French Symposium, ed. John Murray Todd (Balti- 
more: Helicon Press, 1962) pp. 119, 139; see also Ber- 
man, “The Religious Foundations of Western Law,” p 
496. 

6. Fournier and Le Bras, Histoire des collections can- 
oniques, pp. 14-16; see also The New Schaff-Herzog En- 
cyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, s.v. ‘‘canon law.” 


7. In Histoire des collections canoniques, Fournier and 
Le Bras devote section 5 (pp. 25-37) to an analysis of the 


collection of Anselm of Lucca and section 6 (pp. 37-453) 
to the collection of Cardinal Deusdedit. 

8. Del Giudice, Nozioni di diritto canonico, p. 46. 

9. Cicognani, Canon Law, p. 280. 

10. Della Rocca, Manual of Canon Law, p. 25. 

11. Cicognani, Canon Law, p. 281; see also The New 
Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, s.v. 
“canon law.” 

12. Della Rocca, Manual of Canon Law, pp. 26-27. 

13. Ibid., p. 26. 

14. Cicognani, Canon Law, pp. 278-79; see also Gratia- 
nus, Gratiani canones, 1: xxxvi. 

15. Gratianus, Gratiani canones, 1: xxxix, xl. 

16. Lehmann-Haupt and McCurry, Two Essays, p. 14. 

17. Antonius Augustinus (d. 1586), the learned arch- 
bishop of Tarragona in Spain who wrote De emendatione 
Gratiani dialogorum libri duo, is quoted in Gratianus, 
Gratiani canones, 1:xxxix. 

18. Della Rocca, Manual of Canon Law, p. 27; see also 
Cicognani, Canon Law, pp. 285-86. 
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BY THE STAFF OF THE DIVISION 


In an instrument of gift dated November 12, 1976, 
Henry A. Kissinger donated his personal papers 
to the Library of Congress. He thus became the 
twenty-eighth secretary of state represented by a 
substantial body of papers in the Library’s Manu- 
script Division, approximately half the number of 
men ever to hold the office. Other collections range 
in time from the first secretary, Thomas Jefferson, 
to the man who held the office longest, Cordell 
Hull. 





Contributors to this 1 report ‘ischisihé John C. hesaetcn, 
Paul T. Heffron, John McDonough, Oliver H. Orr, Sylvia 
Lyons Render, Paul Sifton, Russell Smith, David Wigdor, 
and Ronald S. Wilkinson. 


Because the Kissinger Papers are not yet widely 
available for research use, a report on their nature 
and scope will be deferred. Nevertheless, the gift 
has already attracted widespread popular interest. 
Much of the comment pertains to a file of tran- 
scripts of Mr. Kissinger’s telephone conversations, 
the key question being whether the transcripts are 
“agency records,” “personal papers,” or some com- 
bination of the two. 

The Kissinger Papers were received in a year in 
which officers and staff members of the Manuscript 
Division were much involved in activities of the 
National Study Commission on Records and Doc- 
uments of Federal Officials, established to consider, 
among other things: 
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1) whether the historical practice regarding the records 
and documents produced by or on behalf of Presidents of 
the United States should be rejected or accepted and 
whether such practice should be made applicable with 
respect to all federal officials. . . . 


The commission’s report, filed in April 1977, tacitly 
rejects the historical practice but recognizes the ex- 
istence of personal presidential papers in addition 
to public records associated with the presidency. 
Because the commission was divided in its delibera- 
tions and its conclusions, it is too early to predict 
the result of its reports to Congress. It is neverthe- 
less obvious that legislation which affirms public 
ownership of material heretofore considered per- 
sonal will seriously affect the acquisition program of 
many institutions, including the Library of Con- 
gress. By the time next year’s report appears, the 
situation may be clearer. 

Not all the attention of the Manuscript Division 
was directed toward such policy questions, however, 
as is indicated by the report that follows. Compre- 
hensiveness and variety continue to be the hall- 
marks of manuscript acquisitions. 


Presidential Papers 


The Library has acquired a particularly instruc- 
tive letter of George Washington’s, dated Mount 
Vernon, May 13, 1770, addressed to the Rev. Jona- 
than Boucher, the tutor of his stepson John Parke 
(Jacky) Custis. It forms an integral part of a series 
of letters the two men exchanged on Washington’s 
stepson, especially plans for his travel and educa- 
tion. 

On May 9, 1770, Reverend Boucher had written 
a letter urging a speedy resolution from the Wash- 
ingtons of the proposed project to send Jacky Cus- 
tis on a European tour under Boucher’s close tute- 
lage. A note of added urgency is apparent in 
Boucher’s statement that “. . . Travelling will be 
of peculiar Service to Him. And as He is now ad- 
vancing fast to that period of Life, much the most 
hazardous, this Expedient, if ever adopted at all, 
should be resolved on Early, and put in Execution, 
at least, in two years from this Time.” In defer- 
ential phraseology, Reverend Boucher pressed 
Washington to come to a firm decision on the pos- 
sibility of a European tour for young Custis. 


The current acquisition, Washington’s thought- 
ful and carefully phrased response of May 13, 
1770, is printed here in its full and correct form. 


It differs from the version which appears in 
Fitzpatrick’s Writings of George Washington’ in a 
number of particulars, including punctuation, 
spelling, and emphasis. 


Sir, Your favour of the 9th came to hand last night, but I 
do not think myself prepared at this time, to give any 
conclusive answer to the question you propounded, respect- 
ing Mr Custis’s travelling to perfect his Education. 

It is a matter of very great consequence, and well de- 
serving of the most serious consideration, especially by one 
who stands in the degree of Affinity to him that I do—A 
natural Parent has only two things principally to consider, 
the Improvement of his Son, and the Finances to do it 
with: if he fails in the first (not through his own neglect) he 
laments it as a misfortune; if exceeded in the Second, he 
endeavours to correct it as an abuse; unaccountable to any, 
and regardless of what the world may say, who do not, 
cannot suspect him of acting upon any other motives than 
for the good of the Party; he is to satisfy himself only; but 
this is not the case in respect to Guardians: they are not 
only to be actuated by the same motives which govern in 
the other case, but are to consider in what light their 
conduct may be viewed by those whom the constitution 
hath placed as a controuling power over them; because a 
faupas committed by them often incurs the severest Censure, 
and sometimes punishment; when the Intention may be 
strictly laudable[.] 

Thus much Sir I have taken the liberty of saying to shew 
you in what light I consider myself (generally) as the 
Guardian of this youth: But before I coud adopt the measure 
finally, upon the extensive plan you seem to propose, and 
give a definitive answer; it would be incumbent on me (as 
the person who is to acct for his worldly concerns as well as 
personal accomplishments) to have some regular System 
proposd; that it may be seen at one view how the expence 
& his Income are proportiond to each other. for tho’ I 
am far, very far, from harbouring any distrust of your 
being influenced by any Sinester views, or that you woud be 
unreasonable in your expectation’s as his Governor, yet, 
some plan shoud be pointed out, some estimate formed, by 
which I am to be guided; otherwise, were I hastily to 
determine that a year or two hence (or as his Education 
and Judgment ripened) he was to travel, and when that 
period arrivd it was found to be upon a plan too enlargd 
for his fortune and a stop thereby put to it, it might be a 
disappointmt to you which I shoud be sorry for, as 
I make it a point, at least endeavour to do so, not to 
deceive any one. 

From what I have said, you may possibly conceive that 
I am adverse to his Travelling for the completion of his 
Education; but be assured Sir I am not; there is nothing, in 
my opinion, more desirable to form the manners, and en- 
crease the knowledge of observant youth than such a plan 
as you have sketchd out; and I beg of you to believe, that 
there is no Gentleman under whose care Mrs Washington 
and myself would so soon entrust M‘ Custis as yourself 
(after he is sufficiently instructed in Classical knowledge 
here). It may be depended on therefore, that the gratifica- 
tion of this passion in him, will never meet with any in- 
terruption from me; and I think I may venture to add 





from his Mother, provided he is disposed to set out upon 
such a Plan of Improvement as your good sensé is capable 
of dictating to him; & provided also, that you will under- 
take to accompany & guide him in the pursuit of it: Add 
to this, that he will be content with such an allowance 
as his Income can afford; for here it is also necessary to 
observe, that tho’ he is possessd of what is called a good 
Estate it is not a profitable one—His Lands are poor, con- 
sequently the Crops short; and tho’ he has a number of 
Slaves, Slaves in such Cases only add to the Expence— 
About 60 and from that to 80 Hhds of Tob® is as much as 
he generally makes of a year; and if this is cleared, it is as 
much as can be expected considering the number of People 
he has to Cloath and the many Incident charges attending 
such an Estate[.] 

This Sir, is all the answer I am capable of giving you at 
present. if you will do me the favour to be more explicit 
on this Subject in another Letter, I will not only think of 
the matter with the best attention to it I am master of, but 
advise with some of his, and my friends, whilst I am in 
Williamsburg as a justification of my conduct therein.—and 
as to his being Innoculated for the Small Pox previous to 
such an Event, the propriety of it is so striking, that it 
cannot admit of a doubt—In truth, my opinion of this is, 
that it ought to happen whether he travels or not, as this 
disorder will in the course of a few years be scarce ever 
out of his own Country. .. . 


Reverend Boucher’s response to Washington’s 
strong letter was written from Caroline County, 
Virginia, on May 21, 1770. After a number of ful- 
minations on Jacky’s recent behavior and admoni- 
tions on the perils of foreign travel, Boucher gave 


Washington an exceedingly sketchy outline of the 
tour he envisioned for young Custis. The plan in- 
cluded six months in the northern states of Amer- 
ica, followed by a winter in one of the English 
universities, a year spent touring the English prov- 
inces, and six months in London to be followed by 
a tour of indefinite length through the Continent. 
The implication was that Jacky Custis would travel 
and observe all types of individuals and eventually 
return to Virginia a mature and polished young 
gentleman. 

While attending the House of Burgesses in Wil- 
liamsburg, Washington wrote a reply to Boucher’s 
proposal on June 2, 1770, stating that he had no 
specific objection to Boucher’s plan for Jacky’s 
tour. However, he had consulted with several 
knowledgeable gentlemen in Williamsburg and 
learned that a European tour would cost £1,500 
or £1,600 a year. Such a sum would oblige Wash- 
ington to dip into Custis’s capital, an action he 
could not take without the concurrence of the court 
which administered his stepson’s estate. This Wash- 
ington did not wish to do, but “if it can be ac- 
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complished in such a manner to exculpate me, and 
without too great a load oi expense, it will always 
meet with my ready and hearty concurrence.” 

Eventually Colonel Washington and Reverend 
Boucher shunted the entire project aside. Young 
Custis continued his nominal schooling amidst 
the manifold temptations of Annapolis, but it was 
crystal clear to Reverend Boucher that Jacky was 
more interested in fine clothes, horses, and the 
active social whirl of the Maryland capital. By 
December 18, 1770, the exasperated Boucher 
wrote to Washington that “. . . I must confess to 
You I never did in my Life know a Youth so 
exceedingly indolent, or so surprisingly volup- 
tuous: one w? suppose Nature had intended Him 
for some Asiatic Prince.” A series of admonitory’ 
letters in a similar vein from Reverend Boucher 
continued in 1771 and 1772, with only occasional 
replies from Washington. The ineffectual relation- 
ship between the Reverend Boucher and Jacky 
Custis was finally terminated in 1772 when the 
latter was packed off to King’s College (now 
Columbia), where he remained only a few months 
before he returned to Northern Virginia to reside 
near his mother. 

The Washington letter of May 13, 1770, together 
with the other letters (also in the Manuscript Divi- 
sion) demonstrate the strange ambivalence that 
Washington displayed in the handling of his step- 
son. He was proud of the young man’s wealth, and 
acutely conscious of his wife’s overly protective atti- 
tude toward her son. At the same time, Washing- 
ton felt compelled to seek a somewhat unrealistic 
regime of serious study and traveling for a young 
Virginia gentleman who was temperamentally un- 
suited to the rigors of scholarly application and 
observant, intellectual travel. The correspondence 
indicates that the Reverend Boucher’s increasingly 
unfavorable reports eventually led Washington to 
sena Jacky away to college in order to try to achieve 
in disciplined surroundings that which he could not 


On the following pages: 


First and fourth pages of George Washington’s letter of 
May 13, 1770, to the Rev. Jonathan Boucher. The first 
page demonstrates Colonel Washington’s meticulous word- 
ing and fatherly concern for his stepson, John Parke 
(Jacky) Custis. The last page delineates Washington’s 
attempt to persuade Reverend Boucher to present a specific 
plan for Jacky’s proposed grand tour of North America 
and Europe. Manuscript Division. LCMS-44693-47 
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find in the more relaxed milieu of his tutor’s home. 
Washington, in this instance, moved away from an 
idealized conception of his stepson’s abilities to a 
more realistic manner of dealing with his 
education. 

In a somber footnote to the affair of Jacky Cus- 
tis’s schooling, we should note that he would sud- 
denly die of “camp fever’ only a few weeks after 
his stepfather’s greatest military achievement, the 
surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown. 


Diplomatic, Military, Political and Social History 


The Louis McLane Family Papers 


Mr. Louis McLane, of Phoenix, Arizona, a direct 
descendant of Louis McLane (1784-1857), gave to 
the Library of Congress a collection of McLane 
Family Papers numbering some 560 items. The 
principal figure represented in the collection is 
Louis McLane (1784-1857) of Delaware and 
Maryland. His biographer, John A. Munroe, who 
had access to these papers when they were in private 
hands, has characterized McLane’s career as being 
“multifaceted,” and that was indeed the case. He 
entered the U.S. House of Representatives in 1817, 
remaining there until 1827, when he moved on to 
the Senate. Appointed by President Jackson as 
minister to England in 1829, he returned from 
England in 1831 to take a place in Jackson’s cabinet 
as secretary of the treasury and then, in 1833, as 
secretary of state. After seventeen years in public 
life he resigned in 1834 and in 1835 became presi- 
dent of the Morris Canal and Banking Company in 
New York. A few years later he moved to Baltimore 
in order to assume the presidency of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company. President Polk, dur- 
ing the negotiations for the settlement of the Ore- 
gon question, once again brought McLane into gov- 
ernment service, sending him as minister to England 
for a second time (1845-46). 

More than three hundred of the items in the col- 
lection consist of letters written by McLane to var- 
ious members of his large family. He had thirteen 
children. The letters written to his wife, Catherine 
Milligan, and son Robert are the most numerous 
and significant. In these he discusses in rich detail 
national politics and social affairs of the administra- 
tions of James Monroe and John Quincy Adams, 


as well as diplomatic questions of the Polk adminis- 
tration. 


One of the earliest letters to Catherine, or to 
Kitty, as he more commonly addressed her, is dated 
December 2, 1817, and was written following 
McLane’s second day in Congress. Faced with the 
prospect of a lengthy separation from his family, 
he was beset with melancholia and asked why he 
should be exposed “to the tortures of Prometheus 
all this winter.” Others were in Washington with 
“towering hopes, light hearts & proud spirits” that 
stirred them on to labor and ambition. But McLane 
was “weighted down by silent anguish,” staggered 
under “a load of loathsome poverty,” and could only 
take hold of subjects “with a mind frightened by its 
own image.” After only two days in Congress he 
was ready to resign his seat, if it could be done 
without injuring his own pride. Youth was on his 
side, however, and within a few days he had “cast 
off [his] fetters” and gone “abroad to dip in the high 
and fashionable part of the city.” He was pre- 
sented to President Monroe, with whom he was 
“exceedingly pleased,” and attended a party given 
by the French minister, G. Hyde de Neuville. There 
he found the mode of dressing “shocking and in- 
famous” and feared that he might offend Kitty’s 
delicacy if he described the dress, “or rather the 
want of dress,” of some of the female guests. But he 
did so anyway. 

Two of these shameless fair ones had outstripped all the 
rest, and whilst most of the others put on some apology 


for a covering to the bosom, these defied all such useless 
drapery, and actually came without any. 


McLane was assiduous in keeping his wife in- 
formed concerning the unofficial side of life as he 
observed it in Washington. That it could be some- 
times pitiable and sometimes macabre is shown in 
a letter written late in December 1821 shortly after 
Vice Pres. Daniel D. Tompkins had made applica- 
tion to be admitted to the mess in McLane’s board- 
inghouse. McLane’s messmates had taken the mat- 
ter under consideration, “rather to find a pretence 
to exclude, than to deliberate to admit,” for the vice 
president bore “the most evident, and conclusive 
m ks of a sot.” Tompkins’s well-known intemper- 
ance, in fact, was to hasten his death a few years 


Louis McLane (1784-1857), U.S. representative and 
senator from Delaware, two-time minister to England, and 
secretary of the treasury and secretary of state in the 
cabinet of Andrew Jackson. Prints and Photographs Divi- 
sion, LC-USZ62-11622 
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later. In this same letter, McLane spoke of a Miss 
DeWolf, daughter of Sen. James DeWolf of Rhode 
Island. She was pretty, genteel, had an “innocent 
sweetness of manners,” and her father was the 
owner of “millions of wealth.” Yet the poor girl, in 
spite of all these assets, was “doomed to arouse some 
keen mortification,” for her merchant father had 
himself engaged in the African slave trade, and on 
one occasion, “as the story goes,” when “no one else 
[had] the hardihood to perform the service,” had 
thrown overboard a captive infected with smallpox. 
McLane noted that moral virtue and true merit car- 
ried their own reward. 

Although there are few letters for the period 
when McLane served Andrew Jackson as diplomat 
and cabinet member (1829-34), since Kitty and 
most of the family were with him during the greater 
part of those years, Jackson is a vivid presence in 
many of McLane’s earlier letters. In January and 
February of 1819 the House was debating a resolu- 
tion of censure against Jackson for his behavior in 
Florida during the Seminole War. Henry Clay de- 
livered what McLane considered to be the most 
eloquent speech that he had ever heard, one that 
came out “strongly but decorously” in opposition 
to Jackson, who was said to be “in the neighbour- 
hood of the city,” but would not come in until the 
debate concerning him was concluded. When the 
resolutions calling for Jackson’s censure were voted 
down on February 8, McLane wrote that “the result 
once more crowned the hero of New Orleans with 
the laurels of victory.” Jackson appeared on the 
floor of the House the next day, and McLane ex- 
pressed disappointment in his appearance. 


A more modest amiable face I have seldom seen, nothing 
of that ferocious cruel temper with which he has been 
accused, and but for thoughtfulness, and sternness of the 
eye, there would be little of the military spirit & enter- 
prize, for which he is so justly renowned, discernible. He 
is tall & slender in person, considerable gray, with a face 
strongly marked with the lines of care & hard service. It 
is said he means to resign [from the army], with a view 
of being elected to the Senate of the’ U.S. where, in his 
turn he may become censor & accuser. 


On another occasion an intimate dinner was 
being given in honor of the visiting General Lafay- 
ette. At the time the nation was awaiting the deter- 
mination by the House of Representatives of the 
inconclusive ‘presidential election of 1824. The 
guests at the dinner, in addition to Lafayette (called 
“Mon La Vapeur” by an unimpressed McLane), 


included most of the principals in the election— 
J. Q. Adams, Henry Clay, Jackson, and John C. 
Calhoun. Jackson and Adams were sitting on the 
same side of the room with a vacant chair between 
them, and Clay, “in fine spirits,” left his own chair 
on the opposite side and came around to occupy the 
vacant chair, saying “Well gentlemen since you are 
both tofo] near the chair, but neither can occupy it, 
I will step in between you, & take it myself.” Jack- 
son was “under par” that night, and Adams “too 
much knocked up to speak.” 

Rachel Jackson had accompanied her husband 
to Washington and McLane, who saw her in the 
Senate chamber, felt that she had “come on to take 
lessons for her future conduct.” She was “an 
ordinary looking old woman, dressed in the height 
and flame of the fashion,” and although her past 
marital history was well known, no one would 
“dare reproach her in the white house” with this 
“pecidillo” if she got there. 

On February 9, 1825, the decisive moment had 
arrived, and McLane seated in the House described 
the scene for Kitty and the thoughts to which it 
gave rise. 


Both Houses of Congress are now assembled in the Hall 
of the Representatives, for the purpose of opening the 
certificates, and counting the votes for P. & V.P. The 
spectacle thus presented is [a] grand and magnificent one 
to the real patriot, calculated to endear him to the proud 
& happy institutions of his country. Would to Heaven you 
were here to behold it. It speaks in dignified language a 
great lesson to the human heart, to revere the institutions 
of a beloved country, and give effect to the constitutional 
will of the people. 

The awful moment is soon here, when we shall have to 
choose the P.- You must not be surprised to hear that Mr. 
A. receives the election on the first ballot. 


And, of course, he did. He went into office, as 
McLane remarked in a later letter, “on the shoul- 
ders of his enemies, & by the aid of men who cor- 
dially despise him.” These inauspicious beginnings 
were confirmed for McLane shortly after the elec- 
tion when he attended the theater where comic 
songs containing allusions to the election of Febru- 
ary 9 were received with “death like silence.” A 


Letter from Louis McLane to his wife, Kitty, February 11, 
1825, describing his visit to William H. Crawford follow- 
ing Crawford’s failure to attain the presidency when the 
election was thrown into the House of Representatives in 
1825. “I found him engaged in a game of whist with his 
children and Mrs. Smith.” Louis McLane Papers, Manu- 
script Division. LOMS-57083-1 
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later song, “The Hunters of Kentucky,” touched 
on Jazkson’s conduct at New Orleans, and at this 
‘a universal shout ensued, succeeded by ~epeated 
cheering.” McLane thought this “an awful knell 
for the Pres. elect,” and noted that “He felt it.” 

Another figure who appeared and reappeared in 
McLane’s life, but for whom he held an unwaver- 
ing hostility, was Daniel Webster. Yankees in gen- 
eral were suspect, but Webster was a “trimming. 
shuf[fling yankee,” a description set down by Mc- 
Lane at a time when John Randolph was said to 
have challenged Webster to a duel. Few imagined, 
McLane wrote, that “a surgeon [would] be required 
in the case” for it was “the general opinion” that 
Webster had “an instinctive dread of gun powder” 
and would “shun the combat, by some special plea.” 
McLane, in fairness, suspected that Randolph had 
“thought as much before he ventured upon this 
chivalrous enterprize.” The duel did not take place. 

In 1828, following a Senate debate into which 
he had keen drawn by Webster, McLane reported 
to Kitty on “the most gratifying triumph” he had 
ever enjoyed in Congress. Webster had been forced 
to take back his words and disavow his argument. 
The “giant of the Adams party” had been encoun- 
tered “in close and animated debate” and had been 
defeated. He was “over rated” in McLane’s opinion 
and was, moreover, “hollow hearted, and insincere.” 
The day was not far distant when he would stand 
“exposed in all his nakedness.” At a more distant 
time (1845), and in a distant place (London), 
while engaged in negotiations involving the settle- 
ment of the Oregon question, McLane again found 
cause to excoriate Webster. Press reports in England 
of a speech delivered by Webster in Boston’s Fan- 
euil Hall, November 7, 1845, in which the belliger- 
ence of the Democrats was denounced and grounds 
for an amicable settlement of the dispute over Ore- 
gon were upheld, left no doubt in McLane’s mind 
that the “Ministerial circle’ in England had 
adopted Webster as their “advocate par excellence.” 
Old suspicions were stirred in McLane, and he ex- 
pressed the wish to his son, Robert, that the Ameri- 
can people “could know the avenue of approach to 
W. through bankers of London, and that in Na- 
tional politics he is as much sold to England through 
this avenue, as in domestic politics he is sold to the 
manufacturing interest.” 

In time, McLane came to temper his views some- 
what, if not toward Webster, then at least with re- 


gard to a settlement of the northwestern boundary. 
The latter is the principal subject of discussion in 
more than thirty-five letters to Robert, some of ex- 
traordinary length and detail, and some, it must be 
said, in a barely decipherable hand. On May 3, 
1846, he forwarded to his son a forty-eight-page 
letter that he intended to have shown to President 
Polk as well. In this he declared that he could not 
doubt that peace was “our true and wise policy.” To 
disturb the peace, he wrote, and go to war, “for any 
other object than the maintenance of the unques- 
tioned honour of the nation, would involve a re- 
sponsibility which I should be very sorry to see any 
American statesman, for whom I entertained any 
regard, deliberately and pertinaciously provoke.” 
The question was one of “compromise and not of 
extreme title,” and McLane felt persuaded that 
when the two governments discovered the differ- 
ences which really divided them, neither would “as- 
sume the responsibility of plunging into a war rather 
than consent to some further concession.” Whether 
or not this letter ever reached all the eyes for which 
it was intended, its spirit informed the settlement 
that was reached in Washington on June 15. 

Other elements of the Louis McLane Family 
Papers will be of interest to students of nineteenth- 
century political, military, and diplomatic history. 
Robert Milligan McLane (1815-1898), first son 
and second child of Louis and Catherine, had ca- 
reers in all these fields. He was a graduate of the 
U.S. Military Academy, served briefly in the second 
Seminole War, but left military service not long 
thereafter. As a representative from Maryland, he 
served in Congress during two widely spaced inter- 
vals, 1847-51 and 1879-83. President Pierce sent 
him as U.S. commissioner to China and Japan 
(1853-54) , and he was President Buchanan’s choice 
as minister to Mexico (1859-60). Following a term 
as governor of Maryland, he served as minister to 
France (1885-89). Robert’s papers number ap- 
proximately seventy items. The more significant of 
his letters, addressed chiefly to his father and 
mother, relate to his military experiences in Florida 
and his diplomatic mission to China. 

Joseph E. Johnston (1807-1891), who was 
destined to become one of the leading generals in 
the Confederate Army, was a son-in-law of Louis 
McLane’s. He is represented in the collection by 
twelve letters to Robert McLane, largely from the 
period of the war with Mexico and during a tour 





of duty in the Southwest in the years immediately 
following. 

The greater part of the remainder of the collec- 
tion is made up of letters exchanged by various 
other members of the family. Included are approxi- 
mately fifty letters of Catherine’s, the matriarch of 
the family, addressed to her husband and children, 
and forty letters and other papers of Allan Mc- 
Lane’s, several of which letters are of interest 
concerning naval activities at Vera Cruz during the 
Mexican War. 


Stewart Hensley Papers 


An important addition last year to the Manuscript 
Division’s collections of the papers of American 
journalists were the papers of Stewart Hensley. A 
native of Saguache, Colorado, Hensley began a 
career in journalism following his graduation from 
the University of Missouri in 1934. He worked on 
a number of newspapers in the Southwest and served 
as news chief of the Foreign Broadcast Intelligence 
Service before joining United Press International 
in 1944. After a brief period on the UPI foreign 
news desk in New York, he was assigned to the 
China-Burma-India theater as a war correspondent 
in 1945, and subsequently became UPI manager for 
India. Hensley was transferred to the Washington 
bureau in 1947 and became chief diplomatic and 
State Department correspondent for UPI in 1958, 
a position in which he served until his death in 
1976. 

The Hensley Papers cover the period from 1945 
through 1975, and they provide important insights 
into the work of a respected interpreter of interna- 
tional affairs during the cold war. The collection in- 
cludes a small but significant amount of correspond- 
ence as well as memoranda, transcriptions of inter- 
views, research files, clippings, speeches, and a series 
of notebooks that he maintained from 1969 through 
1975, which constitute a running account of inter- 
views, briefings, and press conferences in the United 
States and abroad. 

Although Hensley’s stories described events 
throughout the world, his first overseas dateline was 
Asian, and he had a continuing interest in the com- 
plex political and cultural developments along the 
arc between Tokyo and Delhi. A memorandum de- 
scribing a journey to South Asia in 1945 has par- 
ticular poignance, for in noting that he “rode from 
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Rangoon to Calcutta with a plane-load of American 
servicemen just liberated from prison in Saigon,” 
he was describing a locale that would have con- 
tinuing significance for him as a reporter. 

The papers contain many provocative glimpses 
of a news agency correspondent at work, and 
although Hensley occasionally quipped about the 
“steely-eyed types who audit my sometimes exotic 
expense accounts,” there is a revealing file of cor- 
respondence from 1948 through 1956 which docu- 
ments his careful attention to the management as- 
pects of UPI operations in Asia. 

As Hensley’s career developed, his subsequent 
assignments permitted him to report from different 
perspectives, and the papers furnish meaningful 
clues into the juncture of his career and the course 
of international affairs. He was a leading figure 
among the journalists who accompanied Richard 
Nixon on his visit to China in 1972, and the collec- 
tion contains Hensley’s reports, memoranda, and 
notebooks as well as State Department press kits, 
briefings, and releases from that historic mission. 
Hensley scored a coup with his coverage of the nego- 
tiations, for his mid-trip lead was the first news that 
agreements had been reached on controversial is- 
sues, such as the status of Taiwan, but he was also 
conducting significant negotiations of his own with 
the Chinese press and foreign ministry. While in 
Peking, he sought to establish a permanent UPI 
China bureau, and his memoranda on these initia- 
tives are a fascinating account of his foray into 
Chinese officialdom. 

Hensley insisted that the diplomatic corres- 
pondent should strive for objectivity and eschew 
editorial comment in an effort to “sound the alert 
by full reporting,” but clinical detachment was not 
the only organizing principle that characterized his 
work. He continually urged his readers and lecture 
audiences to appreciate the myriad complexities of 
international affairs and to accept the concept of 
national interest as the proper basis of foreign 
policy. “The error of imputing a certain morality to 
any particular foreign policy,” he declared, was a 
deplorable habit of mind, and it reinforced the 
characteristically American conception of interna- 
tional relations as a “football game” in which the 
contending parties “play hard for 60 minutes— 
somebody wins, somebody loses, and we all go off 
and have a drink.” Sentimentality must give way, 
he believed, to strategic considerations of the na- 
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tional interest, if American foreign policy was to be 
responsible and successful. 

In a speech in 1960, Hensley gave a vivid word 
portrait of diplomatic reporting in the jet age; this 
at the midpoint of an odyssey that led him to more 
than fifty countries to cover major international 
developments during his thirty-two years as a cor- 
respondent for United Press International. 


Six months ago I was covering what the French called 
the “Dialogue of the Deaf”—the Big Four Foreign Minis- 
ters’ Conference in Geneva. It was negotiation in the 
classic form. A diplomatic correspondent could even get 
away with wearing striped pants and carrying a cane if he 
felt the urge. . . . Two months later I found myself flat 
on my back in Farmer Garst’s cornfield dictating into a 
walkie-talkie Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev’s observa- 
tions on American agriculture—and reporters. . . . Less 
than two months after the Battle of Coon Rapids, we 
were clawing our way through more than a million hysteri- 
cal Indians in New Delhi. Again I was dictating into that 
walkie-talkie. 

The Stewart Hensley Papers, a gift of Martha 
Powell Hensley, complement other collections in the 
Library such as the papers of Raymond Clapper, 
Edgar A. Mowrer, Eric Sevareid, Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop, and Lawrence Spivak. They are a 
welcome addition to papers relating to American 
journalism and foreign policy since World War II. 


Robert Taft, Jr., Papers* ” 


In her study An American Family: The Tafts 
(1964) , Ishbel Ross remarked upon the special gifts 
and qualities that marked succeeding generations 
of the family, and pointed out the extraordinary 
degree to which so many of its members have en- 
riched American life. Each generation has included 
men and women of integrity who left their distinc- 
tive impress upon law, government, journalism, edu- 
cation, philanthropy, and the arts. 

Robert Taft, Jr., an exemplar of the family tra- 
dition, has deposited an extensive collection of his 
personal papers in the Library. The papers now con- 
sist of approximately 230,000 items and amply docu- 
ment his long career of public service. Taft was born 
in Cincinnati in 1917, received degrees from Yale 
University and the Harvard Law School, and served 
as a naval officer during World War II before enter- 
ing the practice of law in Cincinnati in 1946. He was 
a member of the Ohio House of Representatives for 
seven years, where he also served as majority floor 


leader, before his election as a congressman in 1962. 
He served in the 88th, 90th, and 91st Congresses, 
and was elected to the U.S. Senate in 1970. 

Although the papers cover Taft’s entire public 
career, the bulk of the collection relates to his tenure 
in the Senate and will be of significant value to stu- 
dents of the legislative process and Taft’s role in 
contemporary government and politics. There are 
extensive files concerning his committee assign- 
ments, such as the Armed Services, Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, Joint Economic, and Banking, Housing, 
and Urban Affairs Committees, as well as the Select 
Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs. These 
files include staff studies, memoranda, and reports 
relating to legislation, many of which contain exten- 
sive annotations by Taft, and the materials are sup- 
plemented by his notes taken during committee 
meetings. There are also research files on a wide 
range of general public issues that were of particular 
interest to Taft, and they complement the more spe- 
cific topics contained in the committee and bill files. 
The bill files contain an array of materials that doc- 
ument the legislative history of each bill that he 
sponsored. 

The “civic file” is an extensive series that will be 
of particular interest to students of intergovern- 
mental relations and the interplay of the federal 
government and the major institutions, public and 
private, in the state of Ohio. Because of Ohio’s size 
and enormous diversity, the civic file represents, in 
many ways, a remarkable documentary distillation 
of American public affairs in the 1960s and 1970s. 
It contains materials relating to federal grants, 
contracts, agency operations, and other administra- 
tive relationships with state, county, and municipal 
governments in Ohio and with other critical public 
and private institutions in the state. In addition to 
the materials on specific matters, there are briefing 
books and staff studies prepared by Taft’s office 
that analyze aspects of this institutional casework 
that had widespread public significance. 

Other series in the Taft Papers contain speeches, 
press releases, photographs, Congressional Record 
inserts, itineraries, and material on federal appoint- 
ments. There are also files on his campaigns, Re- 
publican national coaventions, and other political 
matters. Each series in the papers reveals Taft’s 
careful attention to the enormous detail that char- 
acterizes a contemporary career in the Senate, and 
even the drafts of machine-prepared responses to 
lobbying efforts and constituent requests for in- 





formation on current topics contain extensive re- 
visions in his hand. 

The Robert Taft, Jr., Papers are a major addi- 
tion to the Library’s many collections in the field of 
modern political history, and they will provide 
students with important insights into the pattern 
of government in our times. The Taft Papers join 
the collections of other distinguished senators and 
representatives from Ohio, such as the papers of 
Harold H. Burton, Salmon P. Chase, Marcus A. 
Hanna, Nicholas Longworth, John Sherman, Ben- 
jamin Tappan, Benjamin F. Wade, John H. Glenn, 
Jr., Taft’s Senate colleague, and Robert A. Taft, 
his father. The collection also complements the re- 
markable Taft Family archive in the Library, which 
in addition to his papers and those of his father, in- 
cludes the papers of Alphonso Taft, William 
Howard Taft, and Charles P. Taft. 


Cultural History 


The Janet Flanner-Solita Solano Papers* 


In September 1923, two years before she began her 
famous letters from Paris for The New Yorker, 
signed “Genét,” Janet Flanner executed a last will 
and testament. One of its provisions read as fol- 
lows: “Any Manuscripts remaining from years of 
unsuccessful working should be handed to Solita 
Solano, as the one most suited to know their worth.” 
More than half a century later, Janet Flanner con- 
tinues her brilliant journalistic career, but her 
closest friend, Solita Solano, died November 22, 
1975, at her home in Orgeval, France. 

The trust which Miss Flanner expressed in her 
friend’s judgment in 1923 was not misplaced. The 
Flanner-Solano Papers in the Manuscript Division 
are a monument chiefly to the loyalty and dedica- 
tion of Solita Solano, who, to a large ~xtent, sub- 
merged her own literary and journalisiic career 
partly to advance and to document that of her 
friend. Much that is in the Flanner—Solano Papers 
is in the form of scrapbooks and albums, chiefly 
about Janet Flanner and prepared by Solita Solano. 
The material comprising the collection has been 
arriving at the Library in installments since 1967. 

At the outset, Solita Solano seemed the more 
promising talent. Born into a prominent Grosse 
Pointe, Michigan, family in 1888,5 she pursued an 
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independent career as soon as she came of age. At 
first she performed on the stage with some success, 
though, during 1912, she and fellow actress Pearl 
White had had to share a room in what she de- 
scribed as “a flea bag hotel” on New York’s West 
38th Street. In 1914 she switched to journalism and 
was for several years reporter and dramatic critic 
for the Boston Traveler and the Boston Journal. In 
1917 she returned to New York as a dramatic editor 
of the New York Tribune, a position she left a year 
later to become a press agent for theatrical producer 
John Golden. About the same time she began to 
write short fiction for The Smart Set and other 
magazines. She boasted that she had “20 published, 
only 1 refused.” In the collection is a letter from 
George Jean Nathan, praising a story but declining 
it because the Comstocks would come down on his 
head if he printed it. In the mid-1920s G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons published her three novels: The Un- 
certain Feast (1924), The Happy Failure (1925), 
and This Way Up (1927). In his column in the 
New York World, “The Conning Tower,” October 
9, 1924, Franklin P. Adams quipped: 


An elegant book, to say the least, 
Is Solita Solano’s “The Uncertain Feast.” 


About the same time Janet Flanner published her 
only novel, The Cubical City (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1926). In an afterword to a 1974 
reprint of The Cubical City, Janet Flanner acknowl- 
edged: “Writing fiction is not my gift. Writing is 
but not writing fiction.” The fiction of both women 
is competent but redolent of an earlier era than 
the experimental twenties. 

Janet Flanner, as an aspiring young writer, came 
to New York after World War I, where she met 
Solita Solano, four years her elder. In 1921 she 
accompanied Solano on a trip to Europe and the 
Middle East. The trip was undertaken as a journal- 
istic venture for Solita Solano, who prepared two 
extensive articles for the National Geographic Mag- 
azine, illustrated with many photographs taken by 
the author.‘ Janet Flanner later summed up the 
venture thus: “by chance I went on a trip to Greece, 
Crete, Constantinople, and Vienna, which in 1922 
wound up by my settling down in Paris where I lived 
until the Second World War broke.” ° 

The two young Americans were to become the 
most durable residents of all those gifted writers and 
artists who flocked to Paris in the 1920s. They were 
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at the center of the avant-garde, though their own 
writing was not experimental. Eugene  Jolas, 
founder of transition, however, reviewing The Un- 
certain Feast in the Paris Tribune December 28, 
1924, thought otherwise. “Over her book hovers the 
phenomenon of Ulysses.” Their friends included 
Nancy Cunard, Djuna Barnes, Luigi Pirandello, 
Ernest Hemingway, Pablo Picasso, Gertrude Stein, 
F. Scott Fitzgerald, Kay Boyle, Margaret Anderson, 
and James Joyce. In the twenties Flanner and So- 
lano were active writers, publishing their four novels 
mentioned above, Solita adapting plays from 
Sabattino Lopez and others, and Janet beginning 
her “Letters from Paris.” The Flanner and Solano 
of the mid-1920s figure as the sisters Nip and Tuck, 
two energetic and hedonistic journalists, in the 
risqué Ladies Almanack by their friend Djuna 
Barnes. They are introduced as “two hearty Lasses 
who claimed all of Spain as their Torment.” ® Nip 
(Janet Flanner) is “at best a little curious, being 
hard pressed by journalism, and could not let a 
Morsel go, though she knew well that it could be 
printed nowhere and in no Country, for Life is rep- 
resented in no City by a Journal dedicated to the 
Undercurrents, or for that matter to any real Fact 
whatsoever.” * 

Solita Solano’s interest never ran in a single chan- 
nel. She soon was influenced by and became an ad- 
herent of the theories of the Russian mystic George 
Ivanovitch Gurdjieff. Of this period the classic ac- 
count perhaps is that by Kathryn Hulme, best 
known for The Nun’s Story. In her Undiscovered 
Country: A Spiritual Adventure (Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1966), Kathryn Hulme tells of arriving in 
Paris early in 1930 and encountering Janet Flanner, 
Solita Solano, and Djuna Barnes at the Cafe Flore. 
“Sitting in a row like three Fates . . . they all wore 
black tailored suits, white satin scarves folded ascot 
style, and all were hatless. Three pairs of white 
cloves and three martinis were on the marble- 
topped table before them.” Solita Solano intro- 
duced her to Gurdjieff’s ideas and soon Kathryn 
Hulme was a disciple. She says of herself, Solano, 
Margaret Anderson, and all the others who came 
under Gurdjieff’s influence, “We had become 
habituées of the incalculable.” 

Janet Flanner had meanwhile become a close 
friend of Ernest Hemingway’s. Flanner, Solano, and 
Hemingway were a familiar group in Paris. Accord- 
ing to his biographer, at one stage Hemingway had 


lunch or drinks with Flanner and Solano “almost 
daily.” * On at least one occasion Hemingway, set- 
ting out on a trip to Spain, left a manuscript with 
Solano for typing and dispatch to a magazine 
publisher.° 

World War II interrupted the careers of Flanner 
and Solano, as it did that of millions. They escaped 
to the United States in 1940, settling in New York 
City. Flanner became “a reporter at large” for The 
New Yorker, filing profiles (Main Bocher, Pablo 
Picasso, Wendell Willkie, e.g.) and articles about 
Europe, signed “Janet Flanner.” Solita Solano 
joined the American Woman Volunteer Service, 
but also traveled widely in the United States during 
the 1940s. The liberation of Paris brought Janet 
Flanner back to her adopted city. A famous photo- 
graph of the time depicts Hemingway and Flanner, 
dressed in war correspondent’s olive drab, celebrat- 
ing the liberation in a Paris bar. The letters from 
Paris for The New Yorker resumed shortly after 
liberation, and Janet Flanner also followed Ameri- 
can troops across Europe, filing reports from Ger- 
many and elsewhere. 

In recent years Solano lived in the village of Or- 
geval outside Paris whereas Flanner has remained 
in Paris, chiefly at the Hotel Continentale. 

The Flanner—Solano Papers contain correspond- 
ence, literary manuscripts, printed material, photo- 
graphs, and a rich miscellany of mementoes of more 
than half a century. The earliest letter in the col- 
lection is one from Sir Herbert Beerhohm Tree in 
1916; the latest are dated in the mid-1970s. Most 
of the correspondence is post-World War II. There 
are relatively few literary manuscripts, especially 
when one considers how prolific both Flanner and 
Solano have been. Nevertheless, the collection, 
more than most gatherings of personnel papers, con- 
veys an unmistakably authentic spirit of time and 
place. Although many researchers will consult the 
material because of an interest in particular writers 
represented in the correspondence series, it is the 
collection as a whole, not parts of it, which renders 
a world now lost and gone. 

In this respect, the photographs, almost all with 
Solano’s scrawled annotations, are especially reveal- 
ing. Janet Flanner’s photogeneity rivals that of Walt 
Whitman, among American writers, and the albums 
in the Flanner—Solano Papers provide a rich photo- 
graphic record of her career. It is interesting also 
to trace the variations in Solano’s appearance over 





the years: the sultry actress, the feisty 1917 suf- 
fragette, the woman of ideas and joie de vivre. Many 
of the photographs were taken by Solano herself, 
and some of the studies are outstanding. Among 
these is one taken of Karen Blixen (Isak Dinesen) 
just a few weeks before she died. There are also 
photographs by Man Ray of both Flanner and 
Solano. 

One of the disappointments of the Flanner— 
Solano Papers, however, is the dearth of original 
manuscript documentation for the years before, dur- 
ing, and immediately after World War II. A case 
in point is the Margaret Anderson correspondence. 
Anderson was editor and publisher of The Little 
Review (1914-29), famous for its first printings of 
episodes from James Joyce’s Ulysses and the work 
of a notable array of European and American 
writers, including Ezra Pound, who served as foreign 
editor for five years. Margaret Anderson was a close 
friend of both Flanner’s and Solano’s for half a 
century, beginning in the early 1920s. With few ex- 
ceptions, however, the fifty-odd items of correspond- 
ence are not from the early years of their friendship, 
but from the 1960s and 1970s, years of illness and 
decline, especially for Margaret Anderson, who died 
in 1973. Correspondence is backward looking, to the 
years of activity. Even so, there are numerous reve- 
lations important for twentieth-century literary his- 
tory. In 1972 Anderson wrote Solano, quoting a 
letter she had written some years earlier to Janet 
Flanner (but had not sent) about the dislike she 
felt for Gertrude Stein. “I can think of no one whose 
heartiness, combined with such serious self-love and 
intensity, could repel me as much as Gertrude’s. To 
me she was a kind of commercial being, so practical, 
so implacable, so quarrelsome with the ‘great 
friends’ she loved and then detested, that I would 
have fled her daily presence in trepidation.” Ander- 
son had disparaged Stein’s work in The Little Re- 
view but had included a selection in The Little Re- 
view Anthology “as typical of why her work didn’t 
interest me.” 1° 

The collection contains twenty-seven handsomely 
bound volumes of Janet Flanner’s magazine articles 
and fiction. Each publication is represented by the 
magazine cover and tear sheets of the inclusive 
pages. They are not complete; the tear sheets of the 
“Paris Letters” begin in 1932. Nevertheless, it is a 
comprehensive gathering, including articles from 
Seven Seas, Vogue, and other outlets, as well as 
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The New Yorker. In several cases, Miss Flanner has 
penciled onto the printed text words or phrases 
omitted in the editorial process or corrections or 
afterthoughts on her part. For example, the Paris 
Letter of May 2, printed in The New Yorker, May 
5, 1934, is annotated: “Written in New York with 
Mother.” Sometimes there is a significant stylistic 
disparity. In the following quotation the italicized 
phrases are Janet Flanner’s annotations to the Paris 
Letter as printed in The New Yorker, July 7, 1934. 
Presumably, they represent her original manuscript 
version, before editing: 


This has been a dramatic fortnight in France for mu- 
sticians. Stravinsky has been operated on, Maurice Ravel 
officially declared insane, and Frederick Delius discovered 
dead at Grez-sur-Loing. . . . 

The file of tear sheets, therefore, has more useful- 
ness than a convenient gathering of widely scattered 
journalistic writings. Properly used, it can enable 
the scholar to reconstruct some lost versions of Janet 


Flanner’s manuscripts and advance authentic study 
of her life. 


Sometimes the variations are more than stylistic. 
In her Paris Letter of August 22 (The New Yorker, 
September 1, 1934, p. 63), Janet Flanner mused 
upon the twentieth anniversary of the beginning of 
World War I. She recalled mobilization in August 
1914 and wrote: “If those troops came back today— 
few did, even then—, their uniforms would be un- 
recognizable.” The poignant parenthetical remark 
is not in the published version. And in writing of 
French reports of the Jack Ruby trial in Dallas in 
1964, Flanner referred to “the Texas tribal court 
room scene” which appeared in print as “the Texas 
legal scene” (The New Yorker, March 21, 1964, p. 
160). Miss Flanner characterized the editorial 
change as “a disgusting evasion.” 

One of the most interesting individual manu- 
scripts in the papers is a fragmentary, incomplete 
memoir by Solita Solano. It deals with the years 
between the world wars, when she and Janet Flan- 
ner lived at the Hotel Bonaparte. It was apparently 
prepared in the late 1960s and derives from Solano’s 
interest in buiiding the collection at the Library of 
Congress. Appropriately enough, it was among the 
most recent installments, acquired following her 
death in 1975. Because of.its special interest, it is 
printed elsewhere in this issue of the Quarterly 
Journal. 
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Francis L. Cardozo, Sr., Papers 


Among the Library’s acquisitions in 1976 was a 
small group of the Papers of Francis Lewis Cardozo 
(1836-1903) , minister, public official, and educator. 
Donated by Cardozo’s granddaughters, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Cardozo Holmes, Mrs. Elizabeth Cardozo 
Barker, Mrs. Frances Cardozo Payne, Mrs. Cath- 
erine Cardozo Lewis, and Mrs. Meta Cardozo 
Hurley, these papers not only demonstrate that the 
interest of Afro-Americans in genealogy antedates 
the impact of Alex Haley’s Roots but also reflect 
some of the difficulties encountered in tracing inter- 
racial ancestry, even of distinguished individuals, 
in the United States. 

According to the records submitted, this branch 
of the Cardozo family is in the blood line traceable 
to Aaron Cardozo (died, 1780), who married Sarah 
Nunez (1722-1761) in London in 1739, and who 
came to New York in 1752. Their grandson was 
Isaac N. Cardozo (1792-1855), whose misalliance 
with Lydia Williams (died, 1864), a free woman of 
African, Caucasian, and Indian ancestry, produced 
three sons, Henry W. (1831-1886), Francis L. 
(1836-1903), and Thomas W. (1838-1881). A 
genealogical chart in the papers repudiates pub- 
lished reports elsewhere that Isaac’s more prominent 
brother, the economist Jacob, was the father, and 
one of the items implies that Isaac’s parenthood was 
acknowledged. In a letter dated November 10, 
1930, Mrs. H. G. Smith, secretary to the principal 
of the University of Glasgow, advised ‘William 
Cardozo, Esq.,” that Francis L. Cardozo matric- 
ulated at the university during “Sessions 1858-59 
and 1859-60,” and that he gave “his Father’s name 
as Isaac, and his Father’s occupation as Customs 
Officer.” 

In addition to the genealogical data, documents 
in the Cardozo Papers attest to the distinguished 
career of Francis L. Cardozo, Sr.. in public service: 
the account of Reverend Cardozo’s call to become 
the pastor of the Temple Street Presbyterian Church 
in New Haven, Connecticut, on October 14. 1864: 


certification of his election as secretary of state of 


South Carolina and his formal commission to serve 
in that capacity in 1868; similar commissions to 
serve as state treasurer for two terms, in 1872 and 
1876; a certificate to practice law before the State 
Supreme Court of South Carolina in 1876: his 
diploma for the LL.B. degree from the University 


An undated photograph, made in Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, of Francis Lewis Cardozo. Prints and Photographs 
Division. LC-USZ62-62589 


of South Carolina, also in 1876; and a certification 
dated June 17, 1891, by Cardozo himself as princi- 
pal of Washington High School of the good school 
record of Henry Cardozo. 

Earlier, at Glasgow, Francis L. Cardozo had won 
prizes in Latin and Greek and had studied theology 
both in Edinburgh and in London before becoming 
ordained. In 1865, he was sent by the American 
Missionary Association to Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, his birthplace, where he founded Avery Insti- 
tute. In addition to his subsequent political activi- 
ties in the state, Cardozo served on the Board of 
Trustees of the University of South Carolina in 
1869. In a 1961 address entitled “Jews and Negro 
Slavery in the Old South,’ which Dr. Bertram W. 
Korn delivered as president of the American Jewish 
Historical Society,’ Korn noted that “Cardozo was 





described by those who knew him as a ‘handsome, 
well-groomed man, with cultivated manners,’ as 
‘almost white in color,’ with a ‘tall, portly . . . figure 
and elaborate, urbane manners.’ He was removed 
from office during the upheavals of 1877, although 
there was virtually no evidence of corruption on his 
part. To the contrary, he had fought hard to keep 
the state’s financial condition free of peculation.” 

Moreover, both black and white opinion of Car- 
dozo “as one of the most brilliant and highly edu- 
cated public servants in South Carolina” remained 
unchanged. At the time Gov. Daniel H. Chamber- 


This document, dated July 10, 1868, is the certificate of 
Francis L. Cardozo’s election as Secretary of State of 
South Carolina for a four-year term. Cardozo was the only 
Afro-American to hold such a position during the Recon- 
struction Period. Francis L. Cardozo Papers, Manuscript 
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lain declared, “I have never heard one word or seen 
one act of Mr. Cardozo’s which did not confirm 
my confidence in his personal integrity and his poli- 
tical honor and zeal for the honest administration 
of the State Government. On every occasion and 
under all circumstances he has been against fraud 
and jobbery and in favor of good measures and good 
men.’’ Mr. Cardozo maintained the same integrity 
during his subsequent career as an educator in 
Washington, D.C., where a high school is named in 
his honor. 

One of the most interesting items in the Cardozo 
Papers is a 290-page tractlike novel “Folks’ Ways,” 
written by Francis L. Cardozo, Jr., under the pseu- 
donym F. Elsee, which, when pronounced, has the 
identical sound of Cardozo’s initials (FLC). Based 
on his father’s life, it traces the youth and early 
manhood of an unnamed protagonist, sometimes 
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mistaken for white, and his benefactor, also name- 
less. Lengthy discourses on miscegenation, intermar- 
riage, race relations, employment, travel, education, 
literature, love, and politics slow down development 
of the plot, which remains unresolved. 

Overall, these papers attest both to outstanding 
accomplishment, made more notable by the prereq- 
uisite neutralization of racial hostilities, and to a 
pride of family nurtured through several genera- 
tions. 


Nannie Helen Burroughs Papers* 


A large collection of papers (ca. 135,000 items) of 
another distinguished educator, Nannie Helen Bur- 
roughs (1878-1961), has been donated to the 
Library by the trustees of the Nannie Helen Bur- 
roughs School, Inc., through the current president, 
Dr. Aurelia R. Downey. These richly varied papers, 
which include correspondence, reports, student and 
financial records, subject files, scrapbooks, clippings, 
photographs, printed matter, and other memo- 
rabilia, span more than half the twentieth century 
and trace the rise of the only child of an ex-slave 
couple from the obscurity of rural poverty to in- 
ternational prominence through her zeal for reli- 
gious, educational, and civic causes. 

Born in Orange, Virginia, Nannie was brought 
up by her mother to the District of Columbia at age 
five because of better educational facilities in the 
nation’s capital for Afro-Americans. Disappoint- 
ment at not being appointed as a domestic science 
teaching assistant in the D.C. public school system, 
after having been graduated from high school with 
honors, motivated Miss Burroughs to found a 
school that “politics had nothing to do with, and 
that would give all sorts of girls a fair chance, with- 
out political pull, to help them overcome whatever 
handicaps they might have.” 

This was deferred, however, until after she held 
several positions, including, in 1900, that of book- 
keeper and editorial secretary of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Board of the National Baptist Convention in 
Louisville, Kentucky. Her diligence and oratory (a 
combination of religious fervor, forthrightness, al- 
truism, wit, and humor) won her election at the 
National Baptist Convention that year as corre- 
sponding secretary of the newly organized Women’s 
National Convention Auxiliary, a post she held for 
forty-eight years, when she became president. In 


1905 Miss Burroughs electrified those who heard 
her speak on “Women’s Work” at the first Baptist 
World Alliance meeting in London. Inspired by her 
courage and vision, the National Baptist Conven- 
tion, largely through its Women’s Auxiliary, in 1907 
underwrote the purchase of six acres of land on a 
hill in northeast Washington chosen by Miss Bur- 
roughs as the site of the future National Training 
School for Women and Girls. The first person to 
help Miss Burroughs when she took possession of 
the single wooden structure on the premises was 
her minister, the Rev. Walter H. Brooks, Sr., pastor 
of the 19th Street Baptist Church. 

The school opened, debt free, on October 19, 
1909, with seven pupils. From the outset its pur- 
pose was to prepare women to be missionaries, 
Sunday School teachers, and self-supporting, self- 
respecting wage earners with proficiency in domestic 
skills such as cooking, sewing, and gardening. As the 
institution grew, Miss Burroughs revised its cur- 
riculum to meet the changing needs of the times and 
of her international student body. Thus the 
academic program expanded gradually to offer 
first junior high, then, by 1929, junior college 
courses correlated with trades and professions. The 
school name was changed accordingly to the Na- 
tional Trade and Professional School for Women 
and Girls, Inc. During the 1960s another radical 
change took place when the administration decided 
that it could best serve the community by providing 
pre- and elementary school facilities for young chil- 
dren of working mothers. 

Miss Burroughs always insisted upon high stand- 
ards for her students. In addition to mastering the 
three R’s, they had to live by the three B’s: the bath, 
the Bible, and the broom, representing clean bodies, 
clean lives, and clean homes. Prizes were awarded 
alike for academic achievement and desirable per- 
sonality traits, such as industry, common sense, co- 
operation, dependability, honesty, and initiative. 
Student violators were summarily expelled with 
Miss Burroughs’s terse farewell: “The arch [refer- 
ring to the gate at the main entrance] is open, the 
trains are running, and God bless you.” Teachers 
who did not set good examples according to the 


An undated photograph of Nannie Helen Burroughs at 
the beginning of her career (ca. 1900-1907) in Louisville, 
Kentucky. Prints and Photographs Division. LC-USZ62- 
62590 











A pre-World-War-I picture of a group of students near a 
building on the original site of the National Training 
School for Women and Girls. Prints and Photographs 
Division. LC-USZ62-62591 


same criteria, or who did not abstain from smok- 
ing, drinking, and similar adult Victorian vices 
were dismissed at the end of the school year. 

Miss Burroughs’s stern disciplinarianism was tem- 
pered by a genuine desire to help needy, worthy pu- 
pils. In addition to providing work-study programs 
she would suggest, as in her letter of November 16, 
1932, to applicant Ellen Faulkes, that a student’s 
relatives might “pay a part of her bill in vegetables, 
meat, lard and eggs.” Often promising pupils with- 
out means or kin were also made a part of the school 
family. Young Alice Smith was so admitted in 1928 


— 
— 
— 
—. 


and has been there ever since. She was gradually 
to becomie the assistant and confidante of her men- 
tor who, she recollects, considered “everybody God’s 
gold nugget” and “would help you to develop your 
latent powers.” 

The records also contain much evidence of Miss 
Burroughs’s acumen as worker, organizer, manager, 
and administrator. In the beginning she demon- 
strated the domestic and farming skills she wished 
her students to develop, thus inculcating in them a 
pride in performance. In the papers are various 
photographs of the attractively uniformed women 
and girls in their classes or at work, and their pro- 
ficiency in domestic arts won them the patronage of 
the White House. 

Again Miss Burroughs spearheaded the organiza- 
tion of the Northeast Self-Help Cooperative and 





furnished gratis for months the facilities for a medi- 
cal clinic; for farming, canning, serving, shoe repair, 
barbering, and cosmetology services; and for a 
variety store. All these enabled families in the com- 
munity to better weather the depression of the 
1930s. She later headed this enterprise, modified 
and called Cooperative Industries, Inc. 
Throughout the years Miss Burroughs had to 
solicit support and raise money to keep the school 
solvent. In 1916-17 the students and teachers sent 
out to relatives and friends five-cent collection cards 
worth $1.00 each, soliciting that amount as part of 
the students’ effort to raise $500 toward building a 
$25,000 Trades Hall. (It was completed in 1928.) 
In 1933 the Women’s Auxiliary collected soap- 
wrapper coupons to provide much-needed operat- 
ing capital. Despite careful personal management 
and occasional donations of goods and services from 
business firms, during the early 1930s the school be- 
came delinquent in its payment of mortagage notes 
as well as of bills for fuel, telephone, equipment, and 
supplies. In explanatory letters to creditors, Miss 
Burroughs stated, ““We are simply broke.” Again, 
“we are fighting with our backs to the wall, but... 
fighting right on.” And so they did, to the extent of 
completing a $200,000 dormitory in 1956 and a 
large memorial chapel in 1960, both debt free. 
Numerous letters, bills, financial records, and 
memoranda indicate that Miss Burroughs admin- 
istered the school almost single-handedly. She also 
adroitly kept it independent of the National Con- 
vention itself though she traveled extensively under 
the Convention aegis as a crusading missionary and 
president of the Women’s Convention Auxiliary. In 
this connection, in 1934 she began publication of 
The Worker, a missionary quarterly which, with 
thirteen of her other writings, is still being distrib- 
uted (quarterly circulation of 86,000) through 
Nannie Helen Burroughs publications on campus. 
Miss Burroughs was in such great demand as a 
speaker that she could not accept all such invita- 
tions received. Noted for delivering a “corking good 
speech,’ she would tell her audiences what she 
believed they needed to héar. She also established 
a “retreat” away from the campus at which mission- 


aries returning from overseas assignment might 
recuperate. They were often joined by other leaders, 
African as well as American, in the home missions 
field for periodic in-service institutes. Nannie Bur- 
roughs worked with several other organizations 
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espousing first-class citizenship for Afro-Americans 
as she did individually in her letter of June 14, 1918, 
to Mrs. Charlotte E. Hopkins about the participa- 
tion of “the Colored People,” especially the women, 
in the “work of the Council of National Defense.” 

Miss Burroughs was an active member of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, the National Association of Colored 
Women, the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History, and the Frederick Douglass 
Memorial and Historical Association. Besides in- 
numerable letters from church workers, students 
and their parents, and generally concerned citizens, 
she received correspondence from public figures 
such as Mary McLeod Bethune, Mary Church Ter- 
rell, George Washington Carver, Charlotte Hawk- 
ins Brown, Mordecai W. Johnson, Oscar De Priest, 
and Eleanor Roosevelt. Recognition came also from 
Presidents Hoover, Roosevelt, and Eisenhower. 
Shaw University in Raleigh, North Carolina, hon- 
ored her with the LL.D. degree. 

One of her last projects as president of the 
Women’s Convention Auxiliary to the Baptist Con- 
vention, U.S.A. (formerly a part of the National 
Baptist Convention) was establishing during the 
1950s a camp in Michigan for the Youth Depart- 
ment of the Women’s Convention. 

Miss Burroughs died in 1961. In 1964 the school 
was renamed the Nannie Helen Burroughs School 
in her honor. At the time hundreds of the alumnae 
were employed in nearly every state of the Union, in 
Puerto Rico, Haiti, South America, Africa, and 
elsewhere as teachers, principals, nurses, doctors, 
civil servants, church workers, entrepreneurs, and 
administrators. In 1975 Mayor Walter E. Washing- 
ton and Councilwoman Willie J. Hardy of Ward 7 
proclaimed May 10 as Nannie Helen Burroughs 
Day in Washington, D.C. One year later, as author- 
ized by the City Council, Deane Avenue and a por- 
tion of Grant Street were officially renamed Nannie 
Helen Burroughs Avenue, NE, with appropriate 
ceremony. When the papers were formally pre- 
sented to the Library of Congress in August 1976, 
ten individuals in attendance who had known and 
worked with Miss Burroughs in various capacities 
reminisced on tape about her and her contribution 
to society. 

Nannie Helen Burroughs was a woman whose 
personal and professional activities are well-nigh 
indistinguishable. School and church seem to have 
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replaced family figures in her life. She left a rich 
heritage in a physical plant, an educational phi- 
losophy, a religious organization, admiring students 
and coworkers, publications, and—most of all—her 
image as an individual wholly dedicated to a worthy 
cause. 


Scientific History 


Kenneth B. Clark Papers 


The papers of social psychologist Kenneth B. Clark 
were donated to the Library in 1976. They consist 
of some 220,000 items including correspondence, 
student and financial records, subject files, articles, 
speeches, reports, notes, outlines, printed material, 
computer printouts, tape recordings, and microfilm. 
These papers especially document Clark’s activities 
as a university professor, as president of the Metro- 
politan Applied Research Corporation, as research 
director of the Northside Center for Child Develop- 
ment, as author, and as an independent researcher 
whose findings were cited in the 1954 Supreme 
Court decision (Brown v. Board of Education). 
Clark, a past president of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association, now heads a recently organized 
firm of consultants, Clark, Phipps, Clark & Harris, 
composed exclusively of members of his immediate 
family. 

Because of both the volume and significance of 
these records, a more substantial report on their 
content will be made when they are fully organized. 


Smith Ely Jelliffe Papers 


Because of the growing interest in the history of the 
psychoanalytic movement in America, the Manu- 
script Division has in recent years collected the 
papers of a number of men who helped to bring 
the ideas of Sigmund Freud and his followers to the 
United States. In 1976 the Library acquired the 
correspondence of one of the most eminent of these 
individuals, Smith Ely Jelliffe, an American pioneer 
of psychosomatic medicine. 

Like many others of his generation, Jelliffe (1866— 
1945) was a convert to psychoanalysis. Born in New 
York City, he received his M.D. from the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons (Columbia University) in 
1889. His first publication was a list of local flora, 
and many of his early contributions were in the 


fields of botany and pharmacognosy. Jelliffe taught 
the subject of materia medica at Columbia, and 
it was not until he was nearing middle age that he 
developed a strong interest in psychology. In 1899 
he became associate editor of the Journal of Nervous 
and Mental Disease and, by 1902, when he took the 
position of managing editor of that pioneering jour- 
nal, he was publishing in psychiatry and neurology. 

Many years later, Jelliffe would claim that he 
had used the method of psychoanalysis in New York 
as early as 1905. He was certainly exposed to Freud- 
ian ideas during his frequent visits to Europe, and 
while attending a congress at Amsterdam in 1907 he 
met Carl Jung (then a disciple of Freud), who 
would become a good friend despite the bitter 
struggles which were to follow. By 1913 Jeiliffe had 
reconciled whatever doubts remained. In a 1925 
letter he recalled his “conversion”: “You may recall 
what [James] Putnam once said, how at first he 
contested violently almost everything Freud wrote, 
but as he began to work with the actual material, 
he arrived at a point where he could verify every 
single thing he had ever read, out of his actual ex- 
perience. I feel precisely the same way. . . . when 
I began I was quite a skeptic but as I gathered the 
actual bits of experience I found myself being more 
and more impressed with the profundity of the 
man’s actual observations. Nearly everything was 
deeper than I had imagined and fell into place most 
remarkably. It was like a jigg-saw puzzle in 4 dimen- 
sions and by jiminy the thing worked.” In 1913 
Jelliffe and another American physician, William 
Alanson White, founded the Psychoanalytic Review, 
the first journal on its subject in English. 

Jelliffe does not seem to have actually met Freud 
until a visit to Austria in 1921. By that time the 
American had achieved an international reputation 
through editorship of the two journals and another 
publishing venture undertaken with White, the 
Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph Series, in 
which works by such eminent men as Freud and 
Jung had appeared. And Jelliffe had already at- 
tracted attention by his early publications on psy- 
chosomatic medicine. Freud gave him an entire 


A page from one of the long series of letters from the noted 
Swiss psychiatrist Carl Jung to Smith E. Jelliffe. This 
letter, dated October 16, 1932, discusses the important 
Jungian concept of symbols and includes several interest- 
ing sketches by Jung. Smith Ely Jelliffe Papers, Manu- 
script Division. LCMS-57018-1 
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afternoon when they met in 1921, and afterwards 
they were regular, if not frequent correspondents. 
Like others before and after, Jelliffe had difficulty 
with Freud’s hand, and admitted to A. A. Brill in 
1932 that he was “not certain just what the Pro- 
fessor writes with the combination of script and 
other difficulties.” 

Freud had a high regard for Jelliffe’s work and 
occasionally praised it in unequivocal terms. For 
example, when expressing thanks for one of the 
American’s 1933 publications, he described it as “one 
more bit of that medicine of the future for which 
you are preparing the way.” ?° Indeed, as Brill later 
noted, Jelliffe was “the father of psychosomatic 
medicine, and ... Freud always gave him due cred- 
it for it.’ 14 Their correspondence continued until 
shortly before Freud’s death in 1939, and in his last 
letter to Jelliffe, Freud admitted to his American 
friend: “I know you have been one of my sincerest 
and staunchest adherers through all these years.” 

Jelliffe’s busy New York practice was relieved by 
frequent trips abroad, and near the end of his life 
he recalled “having visited Europe some dozen 
times, remaining periods of several weeks to a year 
or more at 2 time and having met nearly every psy- 
chiatrist of note in England, France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, Austria, Italy, etc., etc.” This was 
no idle boast, for Jelliffe’s papers contain numerous 
and valuable letters exchanged with such men as 
Ernest Jones, Carl Jung, Eugen Bleuler, Max Eitin- 
gon, Havelock Ellis, Paul Federn, Otto Fenichel, 
Sandor Ferenczi, Emil Kraepelin, Rene Laforgue, 
Sandor Rado, Otto Rank, Wilhelm Reich, Theodor 
Reik, Paul Schilder, and Wilhelm Stekel. At the 
same time Jelliffe was exchanging ideas with his 
overseas colleagues, he was maintaining a corres- 
pondence with many Americans who were reacting 
to or assimilating Freud’s ideas, so that his papers 
are an invaluable source for the early history of 
psychoanalysis in the United States. As may be ex- 
pected, the greatest number of American letters are 
from W. A. White; and although such luminaries 
as G. Stanley Hall, A. A. Brill, and Karl Menninger 
are well represented, much of the most interest- 
ing correspondence is with relatively little-known 
figures. 

Often outspoken and sometimes acerbic, Jelliffe’s 
own letters convey his opinions on a range of sub- 
jects from censorship in America (“one runs a great 
danger in selling psychoanalytic books in an open 


bookshop. The first thing you know we will be ar- 
rested ...”) to lie detectors (“in line with the 
general hocus pocus of court procedures in the 
U.S.A.”). He informed a physician who was seek- 
ing advice about studying analysis that with such 
training one could be eminently useful but should 
not expect to become wealthy: “Psychoanalysis is 
very time consuming and is not profitable. At the 
same time it is expensive to the patient and here 
you have a disagreeable situation. The analyst must 
spend an hour with his patient. If he gets from $5- 
$20 for the hour, he is out money. He could have 
seen from 5-6 patients in that hour which with 
Latin prescriptions, etc. would have paid just as 
much for 10 minutes.” 

A considerable portion of the correspondence 
documents the very significant history of Jelliffe’s 
editing and publishing ventures. His editorial let- 
ters, in which he unsparingly called attention to 
errors of fact or judgment, reveal his extraordinarily 
wide knowledge of medicine. And, because of his 
special interest in the earlier development of 
psychiatry, he could also hold his own with the 
historians; perhaps this is best exemplified by a very 
lengthy series exchanged with Fielding H. Gar- 
rison. Toward the end of his life, when so many 
of his European colleagues were emigrating to 
America to escape the Nazi threat, Jelliffe spent 
whatever time he could in giving advice to these 
friends and obtaining assistance for them. Many of 
the later letters help to trace his considerable in- 
fluence during this period of upheaval which was 
so important to the history of psychoanalysis. 

When Jelliffe died in 1945, he was one of the more 
respected and honored physicians in America. He 
had produced a great number of articles and books, 
among which were many of the pioneer contribu- 
tions toward a new way of looking at the relation- 
ship of body and mind, culminating in his Sketches 
in Psychosomatic Medicine (1939). During a dis- 
tinguished career as psychiatrist and neurologist, 
he had helped to win acceptance of psychoanalysis 
in the United States. Not a little of his success in 
this effort was due to the wide reputation of the 
journals and monograph series to which he gave so 
much of his attention. 

Jelliffe’s papers (ca. 9,000 items, 1896-1944) 
passed into the hands of his friend and colleague 
Dr. Nolan D. C. Lewis, and came to the Library 
through Dr. Lewis’s donation. The correspondence 





is supplemented by an extensive accumulation of 
photographs and other illustrations (chiefly of the 
persons with whom Jelliffe exchanged letters) , and 
a small miscellany of notes and reprints. 


Archives and Records 


Records of Moral Re-Armament 


In recent years the Library has been fortunate in 
acquiring the records of organizations which have 
had a significant impact on the nation’s political, 
social, cultural, and intellectual life. Last year the 
Manuscript Division received the Records of Moral 
Re-Armament, more commonly known during its 
years of extensive national and international activity 
as MRA. The records, numbering over 350,000 
items, were the gift of Moral Re-Armament, Inc. 
Included in the records of MRA and forming the 
most important segment are the personal papers of 
its founder, Frank N. D. Buchman. The records 
document in great detail the story of MRA from 
1938 to 1965. They also cover very completely the 
work of MRA’s forerunner, the Oxford Group, for 
the years 1921-28. The earliest material in the col- 
lection dates from 1873 and consists of Frank Buch- 
man’s family letters. 

Moral Re-Armament was a worldwide move- 
ment which sought to prevent war and achieve a 
better understanding between nations and peoples 
by effecting a moral and spiritual awakening. It was 
launched by Frank Buchman in 1938, first in Lon- 
don, and the following year in the United States at 
a mass meeting in the Hollywood Bowl, California. 
Before and during World War II MRA con- 
centrated its efforts on unifying the nation’s de- 
fense and war efforts. Prominent in these efforts 
were a handbook You Can Defend America 
(1942), for which Gen. John J. Pershing wrote 
the foreword, and a stage production of the same 
name. After the war MRA opened a center in Caux, 
Switzerland, where large assemblies were held for 
representatives of over one hundred countries, in- 
cluding government officials, business executives, 
and labor leaders. A similar center was established 
at Mackinac Island, Michigan. 

Frank Buchman (1878-1961) was the initiator 
and driving force of M.A. Buchman was born in 
Pennsburg, Pennsylvania, and received his early ed- 
ucation at Perkiomen Seminary and Allentown 
High School. From there he went on to Muhlenburg 
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College, receiving an A.B. degree in 1899, and an 
M.A. in 1902. Muhlenburg College awarded him 
an honorary doctorate in 1926. After study at Mt. 
Airy, the Lutheran Theological Seminary in Phila- 
delphia, Buchman was ordained a Lutheran minis- 
ter. His first pastorate was in Overbrook, Pennsyl- 
vania, where he became interested in social work, 
starting settlement houses there and in Philadelphia. 
From 1905 to 1915, Buchman was secretary of the 
YMCA at Pennsylvania State College. During this 
period he also did evangelistic work in the Near and 
Far East. His early foreign travels brought him in 
touch with such world figures as Mahatma Gandhi 
and Sun Yat-sen. In 1921 Frank Buchman resigned 
a teaching position at the Hartford Theological 
Seminary and went to E.agland. At Oxford Univer- 
sity he began the movement in which he was to 
spend the rest of his life. 

The personal papers of Frank Buchman will pro- 
vide the biographer with a very full documentation 
of his life and work. Combined with the voluminous 
subject files, reports, memoranda, speeches, articles, 
radio scripts, press releases, and texts of stage pro- 
ductions, which make up the total archive, the 
history of both the Oxford Group and MRA can be 
traced in close detail. 

Buchman corresponded faithfully with his mother 
from his early years until her death in 1926. This 
correspondence supplies a good insight into his char- 
acter and temperament and is illuminating as well 
for descriptions of conditions in foreign countries 
and his evangelistic efforts therein. Letters to and 
from close friends and coworkers are indispensable 
for an understanding of the principles and practices 
of the Oxford Group and MRA. The most impor- 
tant series of letters for this purpose are those with 
such prominent figures in the movement as Howard 
C. Blake, Frederic L. Clark, Sherwood E. Day, Al- 
bert H. Ely, Barclay Farr, Charles H. Haines, Peter 
Howard, Willard Hunter, William Jaeger, James 
Newton, Ray Foote Purdy, John McCook Roots, 
Samuel Shoemaker, Margaret Tjader, Kenaston 
Twitchell, and A. Lawson Wood and family. Many 
world figures are represented in the collection. 
These include Konrad Adenauer, Robert Schuman, 
U Thant, Gen. and Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, Queen 
Wilhelmina of Holland, Queen Frederika of Greece, 
Archbishop Makarios, and Haile Selassie. Letters 
from such prominent Americans as Harry Tiuiman, 
Hubert Humphrey, Robert A. Taft, Fiorello La- 





The worldwide nature of Frank Buchman’s program of 
moral rearmament is typified by this photograph of a visit 
with Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of West Germany in 
the 1950s. Prints and Photographs Division. LC-USZ62- 
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Guardia, Henry Ford, Adm. Richard E. Byrd, Gen. 
John J. Pershing, and Henry Luce are also found 
throughout Buchman’s correspondence files. 
Another series of the MRA records of particular 
interest and importance, is that which contains the 
personal papers of Ray Foote Purdy. At the time 
of his death in 1965, Purdy was board chairman of 
MRA and had recently completed a world tour on 
behalf of the organization. His friendship with 
Frank Buchman dates from the 1920s when, as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Philadelphian Society on 
the Princeton University campus, he was an enthu- 


siastic supporter of Buchman. Purdy resigned his 
position when Buchman and his program became 
the target of much student criticism. The Buchman 
controversy at Princeton is well covered by files in 
Purdy’s papers. 

Purdy went on to become a Presbyterian minister 
and eventually joined Buchman in his work. The 
personal correspondence in Purdy’s papers is vo- 
luminous and should be studied in conjunction with 
that of Frank Buchman. Taken together these two 
series furnish an unusually complete coverage of 
MRA programs and the work of prominent leaders 
in the organization. The personal correspondence in 
the Purdy papers is supplemented by reports on 
conditions in various areas of the world and other 
material relating to the implementation of MRA’s 
programs. 

A substantial portion of the MRA records consists 





of subject files and documentary material in the 
form of field reports, radio scripts, texts of stage 
productions, speeches, and articles. The researcher 
will find in these files useful supplementary mate- 
rial for an analysis of the work of MRA in various 
areas of the world. There are extensive files, for 
example, on India, Japan, China, Africa, and South 
America. Newsletters of the organization will like- 
wise be helpful for a systematic tracing of MRA’s 
programs. Photographs and motion pictures which 
form part of the archive are in the custody of the 
Library’s Prints and Photographs Division. 

The year 1978 will mark the centennial of Frank 
Buchman’s birth. The records which he left remain 
as a documentary testimonial not only of his own 
life, but of the work and accomplishments of the 
movement known as Moral Re-Armament. Their 
availability in the national library should encourage 
institutional studies on a significant aspect of twen- 
tieth-century social history. 


Records of the Democratic Study Group* 


Political scientists and students of the legislative 
process will be interested in the Records of the 
Democratic Study Group, which came to the Li- 
brary in 1976. At the present time ‘1ese records 
cover the years 1959-75 and consist of approxi- 
mately sixty thousand items. It is anticipated that 
additions to the records will be made at regular 
intervals. 

The Democratic Study Group was formed in 
1959. It is made up of those members of the Demo- 
cratic party in the House of Representatives who 
elect to join the group and pay annual dues. At 
the present time the membership consists of some 
two hundred House of Representative Democrats. 
The DSG meets regularly every week when the 
House is in session and also issues a weekly bulletin. 

The records of the DSG contain only a minimum 
amount of correspondence, but there is a wealth of 
material about legislation and issues before Con- 
gress in a series of files arranged as Fact Sheets, 
Legislative Reports, Issue Reports, Special Reports, 
and Vote Books. There is also much miscellaneous 
material on voting records, campaigns, and elec- 
tions. While the DSG is a Democratic House of 
Representatives organization, the records hold help- 
ful information about Senate business and on the 
activities of the Republican party. 
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The Legislative Reports, which are issued weekly, 
summarize all bills pending before Congress; ex- 
plain the basic provisions of each bill; describe 
committee action and views; and provide a com- 
mentary on the current political situation. The Fact 
Sheets contain a more comprehensive analysis of 
major legislation scheduled for House action. Issue 
Reports, which are circulated during election years, 
are designed to brief Members on campaign issues 
and election strategy. Special Reports are issued 
periodically and provide background and analysis 
on matters of current interest such as the Cambodia 
bombings, the Rockefeller nomination, civil liber- 
ties, and consumer protection, to select only a few 
topics at random. The Vote Books, issued quarterly, 
consist of a detailed analysis of all record votes taken 
in the House. Finally, the Staff Bulletin, a weekly 
publication, contains research material such as ref- 
erences to speeches, government publications, re- 
ports, and articles. Excerpts from constituent mail 
are also found in the bulletin. 

For a systematic and detailed study of the House 
of Representatives since the 86th Congress, the 
Records of the Democratic Study Group will be of 
inestimab!e value. A complementary collection in 
the Manuscript Division, though much less detailed, 


is the journal of the House Democratic Caucus 
1916-64). 


Reproductions 


The major addition to the Manuscript Division’s 
microfilm collections in 1976 was a sixty-five-reel 
edition of the Library’s Thomas Jefferson Papers, 
including materials not present in an earlier filming, 
accompanied by a published item index, the last in 
the Library’s Presidential Papers Series. Microfilm 
editions of presidential collections acquired from 
other repositories included the James Buchanan 
Papers at the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
and the Millard Fillmore Papers, chiefly at the Buf- 
falo and Erie County Historical Society. 

Among the significant Library of Congress manu- 
script collections filmed in 1976 were the diaries, 
1933-51, of Harold L. Ickes and the papers of 
James G. Blaine, Daniel Chester French, Jacob 
Riis, Margaret Sanger, and William T. Sherman. 
In addition to these personal papers, film editions 
were prepared of the Library’s Shaker collection, 
embracing records, 1792-1937, of nineteen Shaker 
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communities; the West Florida Collection of Docu- 
ments, 1764-1848; and the Records, 1903-50, of the 
National Women’s Trade Union League of America. 

Other accessions included a copy of the Papers 
of Countee Cullen at the Amistad Research Center 
in New Orleans; and through the Library’s foreign 


copying program, early records, 1669-1774, of the 
French Archives nationales’ Marine Series G, 
“Mémoires et documents divers”; and from the 
Lambeth Palace in London, the American papers, 
1679-1750, of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 


NOTES 


1. George Washington, The Writings of George Wash- 
ington from the Original Manuscript Sources, 1745-1799, 
ed. John C. Fitzpatrick, 39 vols. (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1931-44), 3:12-15. 

2. In this report and in the list that follows, an asterisk 
indicates restriction on access to the collection. Informa- 
tion concerning access may be sought through the chief 
of the Manuscript Division. 

3. She was the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Almadeus de 
Grasse Wilkinson. She dropped her surname when she 
became an entertainer because it did not fit in with her 
other names. 

4. “Constantinople Today,’ National Geographic 
Magazine 41 (June 1922): 647-80; ““Vienna—A Capital 
without a Nation,” ibid. 43 (January 1923): 77-102. 

5. Current Biography, ed. M. Block (New York: H. W. 
Wilson, 1943), p. 205. 

6. [Djuna Barnes] Ladies Almanack (Paris: Printed for 
the author, and sold by E. W. Titus, 1928), p. 31. 

7. Ibid., p. 34. 


8. Carlos Heard Baker, Ernest Hemingway: A Life 
Story (New York: Scribner, 1969), p. 301. 

9. Ibid., p. 247. 

10. The Little Review, The Little Review Anthology, 
ed. Margaret Anderson (New York: Hermitage House, 
1953), p. 317. 

11. The address, a partial copy of which is in the pa- 
pers, was published in the March 1961 issue of the society’s 
quarterly publication. 

12. Earl L. Harrison, The Dream and the Dreamer 
(1956; reprint ed., Washington: Nannie Helen Burroughs 
School, 1972), p. 10. 

13. Nolan D. C. Lewis’s translation from the German, 
in his “Smith Ely Jelliffe, 1866-1945: Psychosomatic 
Medicine in America,” Psychoanalytic Pioneers, ed. Franz 
Alexander, Samuel Eisenstein & Martin Grotjahn (New 
York: Basic Books, 1966), p. 227. 

14. A. A. Brill, “In Memoriam: Smith Ely Jelliffe,” 
Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease 106 (September 
1947): 226. 





Manuscript Division 


Acquisitions, 1976 


Listed below are the principal manuscript acquisi- 
tions of the Library of Congress that were added to 
the holdings of the Manuscript Division during 
1976. Manuscripts in the fields of law, music, maps, 
and Orientalia, books in manuscript, and reproduc- 
tions of manuscripts not of specific interest for U.S. 
history are described in other reports in the Quar- 
terly Journal. 

The arrangement is alphabetical by collection 
title within the following classified scheme. 


. Presidential Papers 
II. Personal Papers 
A. Diplomatic, Military, Political, and Social His- 
tory 
1. Colonial, Revolutionary, and National Period 
(to 1860) 
2. Civil War and Reconstruction (to 1900) 
3. Twentieth Century 
B. Cultural History 
C. Scientific History 
Collections 
Archives and Records 
Reproductions 
A. Domestic 
B. Foreign 


Gifts and purchases of a small number of items 
for addition to existing collections are not always 
included in the list of acquisitions. Among the bene- 
factors who, by gift or deposit of such material, have 
strengthened the national manuscript collections 
are the following: 


Mrs. Lenore R. Aagaard, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Mrs. Foster Adams, New York, N.Y.; Heinz Ans- 
bacher, Burlington, Vt.; Architect of the Capitol, 
Washington, D.C.; Mrs. James S. Armstrong, Tow- 
son, Md.; Roy P. Basler, Sarasota, Fla.; Edward 
L. Bernays, Cambridge, Mass. ; Mrs. Hugo L. Black, 
Arlington, Va.; David J. Brandenburg, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; The Chief Justice of the United States, 
Washington, D.C.; Cyril Clemens, Kirkwood, Mo. ; 


Robert F. Crase, Tacoma, Wash.; Rod Davis, 
Ocean, N.J.; Churchhill Eisenhart, Kensington, 
Md.; John H. Ferguson, State College, Pa.; Wal- 
ter T. Fisher, Chicago, IIl.; Harry T. Friedman, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; George Gallup, Princeton, N.J.; 
Miss Lillian Gish, New York, N.Y.; Charles Force 
Hunter, Harshan, La.; William L. Joyce, Worces- 
ter, Mass.; Charles Kalish, New York, N.Y.; Fred- 
erick W. Kates, Silver Creek, N.Y.; Cyrus B. King, 
Raleigh, N.C.; Honorable Clare Boothe Luce, Hon- 
olulu, Hawaii; Oscar E. Mollari, Laurel, Md.; Mrs. 
Margaret F. Moreno, Washington, D.C.; National 
Portrait Gallery, Washington, D.C.; National 
Security Council, Washington, D.C.; Christopher 
Niebuhr, Albany, N.Y.; North Carolina Department 
of the Secretary of State, Raleigh, N.C.; Peter 
Paret, Palo Alto, Calif.; Mrs. Jefferson Patterson, 
Washington, D.C.; Mrs. Harriet Rapaport Phillips, 
New York, N.Y.; Joseph Pulitzer, Jr., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Miss Margaret A. Simmonds, Belmont, Mass. ; 
Mrs. Lawrence M. C. Smith, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C.; Mrs. 
Bruce Strong, Palm Beach, Fla.; John Taylor, Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fla.; Mrs. Glenn Weaver, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; and Charles T. Zahn, Silver Spring, Md. 


A key to the symbols used follows: 
A Addition 
AD Autograph document 
ALS Autograph letter signed 
D_ Deposit 
E Exchange 
G Gift 
N New 
P Purchase 
T Transfer 
TS Typescript 
Typed letter signed 
See note 2, page 366. 





Collection title 


I, PRESIDENTIAL PAPERS 


Coolidge, Calvin 
TLS, 1921, to Henry J. Ryan 


Jefferson, Thomas 
AD, undated 


Lincoln, Abraham 
Photocopies 


Roosevelt, ‘Theodore 
Letters to his sons, 1906-11 
ALS, 1884, to J. Rhinelander Dillon 
ALS, 1910, to Madame Claretie 
TS, undated 


Taft, William Howard 
Family letters 


Washington, George 
ALS, 1770, to Jonathan Boucher 
ALS, 1773, to Burwell Bassett 
Photocopies of other letters 


Wilson, Woodrow 
ALS, 1902, to James H. Hyde 


Approximate 
Source Category number of 
items 





Charles Hamilton 
New York, N.Y. 


Charles Hamilton 
New York, N.Y. 


National Historical Publications 
and Records Commission 
Washington, D.C. 


Michael Newborg 
Arlington, Va. 


Mrs. John C. Donahue 
Alexandria, Va. 


Mr. & Mrs. Archibald Roosevelt 
Washington, D.C. 


Robert F. Batchelder 
Ambler, Pa. 


Maison Charavay a Paris 
Paris, France 


B. C. West, Jr. 
Elizabeth City, N.C. 


Mrs. Helen Taft Manning 
Haverford, Pa. 


Charles Hamilton 
New York, N.Y. 


Miss Maureen Johnston 
Alexandria, Va. 


Lester M. Salwin 
Arlington, Va. 


Gordon McArthur 
Christchurch, New Zealand 


Robert F. Batchelder 
Ambler, Pa. 





Collection title 


II. PERSONAL PAPERS 


Approximate 
number of 
items 


Source Category 


A. Diplomatic, Military, Political, and Social History 


1. Colonial, Revolutionary, and National Period (to 1860) 


Benwell, John 


Clay, Henry 
ALS, 1839, to Samuel McKeen 


Dale, Richard 


Ellsworth, Henry William 


Howell family 


McLane, Louis 


Paulding, Hiram 


Payne, John 


2. Civil War and Reconstruction (to 1900) 


Appleton, Nathan 
Beach family 
Conkling, Roscoe 
See Collections, Harold J. Jonas 


Godking, Edwin Lawrence 


Hudson, George E. 


238-861 O- 77-6 


Charles J. Sawyer 
London, England 


Joseph Rubinfine 
Pleasantville, N.J. 


Naval History Division 
Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. Jesse Radliffe 
Peru, Ind. 


Mrs. Willis K. Baker 
Artois, Calif. 


Mrs. Fred B. Klein 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 


Louis McLane 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Lobo Book Shop 
Dallas, Tex. 


Charles W. Root 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Mrs. Daniel M. Coxe 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mrs. Katherine B 
Mora, Minn. 


Webb 


Mrs. Jeanette Alford 
Annandale, Va. 


George V. White 
Burlingame, Calif. 
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Collection title 


Pope family 


Torrey, Charles O. 
3. Twentieth Century 


Adams, Arthur Stanton 

* Anderson, Clinton Presba 

Bingham, Robert Worth 
Diary 

Denny, George Vernon 

*Douglas, William Orville 

Hanna-McCormick family 
Scrapbooks 

Hapgood, Norman 


Hensley, Malcolm Stewart 


Keene, Francis Bowler 


*Kissinger, Henry Alfred 


Lenroot, Irvine Luther, and family 


Diaries 


Category 


Mrs. Lemuel Pope 
Carmel, Calif. 


Ralph G. Quilty 
St. Augustine, Fla. 
Arthur S. Adams 


Durham, N.H. 


Miss Eloise De La O 
Albuquerque, N.M 


Barry Bingbam, S1 
Louisville, Ky. 


Mrs. George V. Denny, Jr 
West Cornwall, Conn. 


William O. Douglas 
Washington, D.C 


Mrs. Garvin E. Tankersley 
Barnesville, Md 


Mrs. Elizabeth Hapgood Backman 
Athol, Mass. 


Mrs. Stewart Hensley 
Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. Emerin Chute 
London, England 


Miss Carolyn W. Keene 
Rome, Italy 


Henry A. Kissinger 
Washington, D.C. 


Miss Katherine Lenroot 
Princeton, N.J. 


Gen. William Henry Harrison in a letter to a comrade of the War of 1812, Gen. John Payne, 
takes up the question of published “calumnies’” concerning the Battle of Tippecanoe. William 
Henry Harrison Papers, Manuscript Division. LCEMS-25148-1 
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Approximate 
number of 
items 


1, 000 


11, 000 


600 


, 000 


, 000 


3 000 





Collection title 


*McGranery, James P. 


Moore, John Bassett 


*Parrish, Wayne W. 


Pershing, John Joseph 


*Spingarn, Arthur Barnett 


Spivak, Lawrence Edmund 


*Straus, Michael Wolf 


*Taft, Robert, Jr. 


White, Charles McElroy 


Wolman, Leo 


Wood, Leonard 


B. Cultural History 


Block, Ralph 


*Boorstin, Daniel Joseph 


Bowen, Catherine Drinker 


Approximate 
Source Category number of 
items 


Miss Regina McGranery J 32, 500 
Washington, D.C. 


Yale University Library 
New Haven, Conn. 


Wayne W. Parrish 
Washington, D.C. 


Francis W. Pershing 
New York, N.Y. 


Honorable Mary B. Edelen 
Vermillion, S.D. 


H. H. Zand 
Long Beach, N.Y. 


Lawrence E. Spivak 
Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. Michael W. Straus 
Washington, D.C. 


Honorable Robert Taft, Jr. 
Washington, D.C. 


Mr. & Mrs. Charles M. White via 
Miss Katherine Stienbarger 
Westlake, Ohio 


Mrs. Leo Wolman 
New York, N.Y. 


Mrs. Benjamin B. Fell 
Flushing, N.Y. 


Arthur E. Tarantino 
Attorney for Block estate 
Washington, D.C. 


Daniel J. Boorstin 
Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. Barbara Rex, Literary Executor G / 
Estate of Catherine Drinker Bowen 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Collection title 


*Burroughs, Nannie Helen 


Butterfield, Kenyon Leech 


Cardozo, Francis Lewis 


Childs, James Bennett 


*Clapp, Verner Warren 


Fielding, Temple Hornaday 


*Flanner, Janet-Solita Solano 


Kaufman, George Simon 
*Louchheim, Katie Scofield 


*Michener, James Albert 


Traubel, Horace and Anne Montgomerie 


Walsh, Miriam Cooper 


Wheelock, John Hall 


Whistler, James Abbott 
McNeill 
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Approximate 
Category number of 
items 


Mrs. Aurelia R. Downey, President, 135, 200 
Nannie Helen Burroughs School, Inc. 
Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. Victor L. Butterfield 
Middletown, Conn. 


The Cardozo family 
Maryland, Massachusetts, and Wash- 


ington, D.C. 


James B. Childs 
Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. Verner W. Clapp 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


William Morrow and Company 
New York, N.Y. 


Mrs. Elizabeth J. Clark 
Orgeval, France 


Miss Natalia Danesi Murray 
New York, N.Y. 


LC Copyright Office 
LC Copyright Office 


James A. Michener 
Pipersville, Pa. 


Charles E. Feinberg 
Detroit, Mich. 


Miss Gertrude Traubel 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Estate of Miriam Cooper Walsh 
Lucius H. Bracey, Jr., Executor 
Charlottesville, Va. 


John Hall Wheelock 
New York, N.Y. 


Kenneth W. Rendell 
Newton, Mass. 





Collection title 


C. Scientific History 


Adler, Alfred 


Ames, Louise Bates-Frances Ig 


Bell, Alexander Graham 


Clark, Kenneth Bancroft 


Jelliffe, Smith Ely 


Lewis, Nolan Don Carpentier 


Merriam, Clinton Hart 


Zwemer, Raymund Lull 


III, COLLECTIONS 


*Feinberg-Whitman 
Walt Whitman 


*Freud, Sigmund 


Approximate 
Source Category number of 
items 


Kurt Adler, M.D. 
Alexandra Adler, M.D. 
New York, N.Y. 


Mrs. Louise Bates Ames 
New Haven, Conn. 


Mabel Grosvenor, M.D. D/G A 
Melville Bell Grosvenor 

Heirs of Alexander Graham Bell 

Washington, D.C. 


Miss Jeannette Hopkins 
New York, N.Y. 


Nolan D.C. Lewis, M.D. 
Frederick, Md. 


Arcangelo D’Amore, M.D. 
Washington, D.C. 


Nolan D.C. Lewis, M.D. 
Frederick, Md. 


Arcangelo D’Amore, M.D. 
Washington, D.C. 


National Geographic Society 
Washington, D.C. 


Raymund L. Zwemer 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Charles E. Feinberg G/P/D A 
Detroit, Mich. 


Miss Anna Freud P/G A 
London, England 


American Psychoanalytic Association 
New York, N.Y. 


Mrs. Dorothy Burlingham 
London, England 


K. R. Eissler, M.D. 
New York, N.Y. 





Collection title 


Jonas, Harold J. 
Roscoe Conkling 


Kupp, Jan 
Fur trade documents 


Naval Historical Foundation 
William Edward Riley 
(Notebook ) 


Phillipps, Sir Thomas 


Savell, John 
Journal 


Schuller, Rodolfo R. 


IV. ARCHIVES AND RECORDS 


American Society of Landscape Architects 


American Studies Association 


*Bollingen Foundation 


*Democratic Study Group of the House of 


Representatives 


Frederick Douglass Memorial and Historical 
Association 
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Approximate 
number of 
items 3 


Source Category 


Arcangelo D’Amore, M.D. 
Washington, D.C. 


Sigmund Freud Archives, Inc. 


New York, N.Y. 


Harold J. Jonas 
Goshen, N.Y. 


Jau Kupp 
Victoria, British Columbia 


Naval Historical Foundation 
Washington, D.C. 


Sotheby Parke Bernet 
London, England 


Charles Hamilton 
New York, N.Y. 


LC Latin American, Portuguese, 
and Spanish Division 


ASLA 
via Edward Ballard 
McLean, Va. 


ASA 
via Robert H. Walker 
Washington, D.C. 


Bollingen Foundation 


New York, N.Y. 


Democratic Study Group of the House 
of Representatives 

Richard P. Conlon, Staff Director 

Washington, D.C. 


60, 000 


Frederick Douglass Memorial and 
Historical Association 

Mrs. Mary E. C. Gregory, President 

Bethesda, Md. 





Collection title 


*Harper’s Magazine 


Leadership Conference on Civil Rights 


Literary Society of Washington, D.C. 


Moral Re-Armament 
National Council of Jewish Women-Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Suffragists Oral History Project 


*U.S. Senate Select Committee on Presidential 
Campaign Activities 


Collection title 


V. REPRODUCTIONS 
A. Domestic 


Allston, Washington 


Belmont, August 


Bethune, Mary Jane (McLeod) 


Blaine, James Gillespie 


Brown, Jacob Jennings 


Approximate 
number of 
items 


Source Category 


Harper’s Magazine, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 


22, 000 


LCCR 
via Marvin Caplan 
Washington, D.C. 


LSW 
via Richard Porter Thomsen 
Alexandria, Va. 


Moral Re-Armament, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 


NCJW 
Washington, D.C. 


SOHP 
Berkeley, Calif. 


U.S. Senate 

Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion 

Washington, D.C. 


Location of originals 
of reels 


Massachusetts Historical Society 
Boston, Mass. 


Massachusetts Historical Society 
Boston, Mass. 


Amistad Research Center 
New Orleans, La. 


LC 


LC 





Collection title 


Brown, John, of North Carolina 


Buchanan, James 


Buckmaster, Richard 

Burt, Elizabeth Johnston (Reynolds) 
Butler, Charles 

Carroll, Charles 

Carter, Robert 

Clap, Caleb 


Clinton, George 


Condorcet, Marie Jean Antoine Nicolas Caritat, 


Marquis de 


Cullen, Countee 


Eld, Henry 
Elliot, Jared Leigh 


Fillmore, Millard 


Fisher, John 

Foulke, George Clayton 
French, Daniel Chester 
Gibbs, Caleb 

Giddings, Salmon 
Halsey, Zephaniah 
Hardee, William Joseph 


Heath, William 
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Location of originals Number 


of reels 


LC 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Various repositories 
LC 


LC 


Amistad Research Center 
New Orleans, La. 


LC 


LC 


Buffalo and Erie County Historical Society 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


State University College of New York 


Oswego, N.Y. 


Massachusetts Historical Society 
Boston, Mass. 





Collection title 


Henry, John 
Hughes, Hugh 
Jefferson, Thomas 
Lloyd, Thomas 
McGehee, Micajah 


Massachusetts Charitable Fire Society 


Minor, Garrett 

Mooers, Benjamin 

Mott, Ebenezer 

National Women’s Trade Union League of America 
Nelson, Thomas Henry 


Oliver family 


Penn, William 


Pennsylvania Whisky Rebellion 
Piper, John 

Polk, Leonidas, Bp. 

Polk family 


Putnam. Rufus 


Riis, Jacob August 


Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church in Alaska 


Sanger, Margaret (Higgins) 
Shaker Collection 


Sherman, William Tecumseh 


Number 
of reels 


Location of originals 


Massachusetts Historical Society 
Boston, Mass. 


LC 
LC 
LC 
LC 
LC 


Massachusetts Historical Society 
Boston, Mass. 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


LC 
LC 
LC 
LC 
LC 


LC 


St. Herman’s Pastoral School 
Kodiak, Alaska 


LC 
LC 


LC 





Collection title 


Smith, N. Byron 


Talleyrand-Périgord, Charles Maurice de 


Tappan, Benjamin 
Taylor, William 
Torrey, William 
Tufts, Francis 
Walker, Robert 
Washington, John 


Weare, Meshech 


West Florida 
Whiting, William Henry 
Williams, Stephen 
Woodbridge, Theodore 
B. Foreign 
France. Paris. Archives nationales. Marine Series G 
Great Britain. High Court of Admiralty 32 
La Rochefoucauld Liancourt, Francois 
Alexandre Frédéric, duc de 


Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 


379 


Location of originals Number 


of reels 


LC 
Private ownership 


Massachusetts Historical Society 
Boston, Mass. 


LC 

Private ownership 
LC 

LC 

Archives nationales 
Paris, France 


Public Record Office 
London, England 


Bibliothéque nationale 
Paris, France 


Lambeth Palace Library 
London, England 
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Some Recent Publications of the 


Library of Congress: 


The Controversy over a New Canal Treaty between the 
United States and Panama. 1976. 70 p. $5. Compiled by 
Wayne D. Bray, a legal authority who lived and worked in 
the Panama Canal Zone from 1966 to 1969. This selec- 
tive, annotated bibliography examines the treaty relation- 
ship between the United States and Panama governing 
control of the Panama Canal and the Panama Canal Zone. 
The 265 entries are from U.S., Panamanian, Columbian, 
French, and international-organization sources and include 
histories, biographies, monographs, pamphlets, travel 
books, published official documents, legal treatises, manu- 
script collections, and sundry nonlegal periodicals. 


Greeting Cards, Notepaper, Books & Facsimiles. 1977. 
A brochure of items sold by the Library. The cards are 
divided into nine sections: Happy Holidays, Winter, 
Washington, Other Places, Circles, Library of Congress, 
Skating, Nineteenth-Century Women, and Nature. Order 
forms are included in the catalog. Available free from the 
Information Office, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. 20540. 


Maps for an Emerging Nation: Commercial Cartog- 
raphy in Ninetcenth-Century America. 1977. 66 p. $5. By 


1. For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, unless 
otherwise noted. There is a minimum charge of one dollar 
for each mail order. All orders must be prepaid. Checks 
for items ordered fom the LC Information Office should 
be made payable to the Libary of Congress. Remittance 
to the Superintendent of Documents may be made by 
coupon, money order, express order, check, or charge 
against a deposit account. 


Walter R. Ristow of the Geography and Map Division, An 
in-depth appraisal of nineteenth-century American car- 
tography constitutes the major portion of this exhibition 
catalog. The 112 items described were exhibited at the 
Library of Congress in 1977 and range from globes, atlases, 
and navigation charts to state, turnpike, railroad, and 
bicycle maps. The essay is divided into three major sec- 
tions: “The Engraving Period (1785-1830),” “The In- 
dustrial Revolution and Cartography (1830-1865), and 
“Post-Civil War Map Production (1865-1900) .” Twenty- 
one of the exhibit items are illustrated. 


Nautical Charts on Vellum in the Library of Congress. 
1977. 30 p. $6. Compiled by Walter W. Ristow and 
R. A. Skelton. Descriptions of thirty-three works repre- 
sentative of a number of the major schools of chartmakers 
are arranged chronologically and provide examples of the 
development of navigation charts from the fourteenth 
through the eighteenth century. Color and_black-and- 
white illustrations of these detailed and decorative nauti- 
cal charts depict the Mediterranean Sea, the Altantic 
coasts of Europe and Africa, and the new world. A bibliog- 
raphy is included. 


“A Wonderful Invention”: A Brief History of the Pho- 
nograph from Tinfoil to the LP. 1977. 40 p. $2.50. By 
James R. Smart and Jon W. Newsom of the Music Divi- 
sion. To celebrate the centennial of the invention of the 
phonograph, the one hundred items described in this cata- 
log were exhibited in the Great Hall of the Library. A 
historical essay traces the invention of the phonograph, its 
entry into the world of entertainment, the development of 
the cylinder, the disc, acoustic recordings, and electrical 
recordings, and the emergence of the LP. Includes twenty 
illustrations. 





Publications for the Bicentennial of the 


American Revolution 


The American Revolution: A Selected Reading List. 
1968. 38 p. $1. Presents numerous approaches to the Re- 
volution, ranging from eyewitness accounts by the men 
and women involved in the struggle for independence to 
recent scholarly evaluations 


The American Revolution in Drawings and Prints: A 
Checklist of 1765-1790 Graphics in the Library of Con- 
gress. 1975. 455 p. $14.35. The 921-item checklist was 
compiled by Donald H. Cresswell. Liberally illustrated, 
the book is divided into five sections covering portraits, 
events, views, cartoons and allegories, and weapons, im- 
plements, and fortifications. Appendixes and Indexes. 


Americana in Children’s Books. 1974. 28 p. $1.25. 
Catalog of an exhibition of rare eighteenth and nineteenth 
century children’s books, including early works published 
in America and later contributions of famous American 
writers and illustrators. Produced through the Lessing J. 
Rosenwald Publication Fund. For sale by the Informa- 
tion Office, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540. 


The Boston Massacre, 1770, engraved by Paul Revere. 
Library of Congress Facsimile No. 4. $2. A full-color 
facsimile of the famous engraving is presented in a red 
folder which forms a mat for the print. A description of 
the events leading to the massacre and to the production 
of the engraving appears on the folder. Produced through 
the Verner W. Clapp Publication Fund. For sale by the 
Information Office, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
20540. 


* Publications are for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
‘D.C. 20402, unless otherwise noted. All orders must be 
prepaid. Remittance to the Superintendent of Documents 
may be made by coupon, money order, express order, check, 
or charge against a deposit account. Increases in costs make 
it necessary for the Superintendent of Documents to in- 
crease the selling prices of many publications offered. As 
it is not feasible for the Superintendent of Documents to 
correct the prices manually in all publications stocked, the 
prices charged on your order may differ from the priccs 
printed in the publications. Checks for items ordered from 
the LC Information Office should be made payable to the 
Library of Congress. 


Children’s Reading in America, 1776: A Selection of 
Titles. 1976. 12 p. Single copies free upon request to the 
Library of Congress, Central Services Division, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20540. Compiled by Virginia Haviland, Chil- 
dren’s Book Section. A bibliography of primers, stories, 
rhymes, and other reading matter available to American 
children in 1776. 


Creating Independence, 1763-1789: Background Read- 
ing for Young People. 1972. 62 p. $1.45. An annotated list 
of books on the Revolution, including general histories, bi- 
ographies, and novels. Introduction by Richard B. Morris. 
Illustrations from contemporary sources. 


A Decent Respect to the Opinions of Mankind: Con- 
gressional State Papers, 1774-1776. 1975. 154 p. $5.85. 
Compiled and edited by James H. Hutson, coordinator, 
American Revolution Bicentennial Office. Collects and 
annotates the series of papers which the Continental Con- 
gress issued to explain to the world the controversy between 
the American colonies and Great Britain. 


English Defenders of American Freedoms, 1774-1778. 
1972. 231 p. $5.95. Six pamphlets attacking British policy 
after the North Ministry turned to coercion, written by 
Jonathan Shipley, Bishop of St. Asaph; John Cartwright; 
Matthew Robinson-Morris, Baron Rokeby; Catharine Ma- 
caulay ; and Willoughby Bertie, Earl of Abingdon. 


The John Dunlap Broadside: The First Printing of the 
Declaration of Independence. 1976. 61 p. $15 casebound 
and slipcase ; $7 paperbound. By Frederick R. Goff. On the 
night of July 4-5, 1776, John Dunlap printed broadsides 
of the Declaration of Independence for distribution by the 
Continental Congress to committees, assemblies, and com- 
manding officers of the army throughout the states. The 
twenty-one extant broadsides, reproduced in this report, 
were examined individually to confirm the identity of the 
proof copy, determine the conditions of their printing, and 
describe the watermarks of the various papers used. Two 
distinct states of the printing were identified. Produced 
through the Jane Engelhard Fund and the Ford Founda- 
tion. For sale by the Information Office, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. 20540. 


Manuscript Sources in the Library of Congress for Re- 
search on the American Revolution. 1975. 372 p. $8.70. A 
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guide to documents, including reproductions, in the Li- 
brary pertaining to the period between 1763 and 1789. It 
is divided into domestic collections and foreign reproduc- 
tions. For each collection a description of the materials and 
information about the principal figures are given. Indexed. 


To Set a Country Free. 1975. 75 p. $4.50. An account 
derived from an exhibition in the Library of Congress, 
commemorating the 200th anniversary of American inde- 
pendence and the 175th anniversary of the establishment 
of the Library. The essay on the events preceding and 
during the Revolution is richly illustrated with more than 
one hundred reproductions, eight in full color, of manu- 
scripts, maps, prints, and rare books, the great majority of 
which are in the Library’s collections. Produced through 
the Verner W. Clapp Publication Fund. For sale by the 
Information Office, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
20540. 


Twelve Flags of the American Revolution. 1974. 13 p. 
$1.25. This catalog to accompany a Bicentennial exhibi- 
tion depicts the flags iti both black and white and color 
and gives notes on their origins and symbolism. Produced 
through the Verner W. Clapp Publication Fund. For sale 
by the Information Office, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20540. 


Two Rebuses from the American Revolution. Library of 
Congress Facsimiles No. 5-1 and 5-2. $2.50. Two fac- 
similes, each approximately 10 x 14 inches and suitable for 
framing, of rebuses published by Matthew Darly, a London 
caricaturist, in 1778 as satiric comments on England’s at- 
tempt to negotiate peace that year with the colonists. 
Translations of the rebuses and a note on the historical 
background are included on the folder. Produced through 
the Verner W. Clapp Publication Fund. For sale by the 
Information Office, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
20540. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS SYMPOSIA 
ON THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Symposia and publications made possible through a 
grant from the Morris and Gwendolyn Cafritz Founda- 
tion. For sale by the Information Office, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. 20540. 


The Development of a Revolutionary Mentality. 1972. 
158 p. $3.50. Papers and commentaries presented at the 
first Library of Congress symposium on the American 
Revolution, held May 5 and 6, 1972. The participants are 
Richard B. Morris, Henry S. Commager, Caroline Robbins, 
J. H. Plumb, Richard Bushman, Edmund S. Morgan, 


Pauline Maier, Jack P. Greene, Mary Beth Norton, and 
Esmond Wright. 


Fundamental Testaments of the American Revolution. 
1973. 120 p. $3.50. Papers presented on May 10 and 11, 
1973, at the second of five symposia. Introduction by 
Julian P. Boyd. Papers by Bernard Bailyn, Cecelia M. 
Kenyon, Merrill Jensen, Richard B. Morris, and James 
Russell Wiggins. 


Leadership in the American Revolution. 1974. 135 p. 
$4.50. Papers delivered at the third Library of Congress 
symposium on the American Revolution, May 9 and 10, 
1974. Opening remarks by L. H. Butterfield and papers by 
Alfred H. Kelly, Marcus Cunliffe, Gordon S. Wood, Don 
Higginbotham, and Bruce Mazlish. 


The Impact of the American Revolution Abroad. 1976. 
171 p. $4.50. Papers presented at the fourth Library of 
Congress Symposium on the American Revolution, May 8 
and 9, 1975. Introduction by Richard B. Morris. Papers 
by R. R. Palmer, Claude Fohlen, J. W. Schulte Nordholt, 
J. H. Plumb, N. N. Bolkhovitinov, Mario Rodriguez, and 
Owen Dudley Edwards. Commentaries by Erich Anger- 
mann, Nagayo Homma, and Ignacio Rubio Majie. 


The American Revolution: A Continuing Commitment. 
1976. 90 p. $4.50. Papers presented at the fifth Library of 
Congress symposium on the American Revolution, May 6 
and 7, 1976. Introductions by David A. Shannon. Papers 
by Paul A. Freund, Clarence Clyde Ferguson, Jr., Erik 
Barnouw, W. McNeil Lowry, Margaret Mead, and Harlan 
Cleveland. 


FoLtx Music 1n AMERICA 


This series of fifteen recordings provides many examples 
of the traditional music which forms an essential part of 
the American heritage. The selections have been chosen 
from field and commercial sources and include recordings 
made from the nineteenth century to the present. Pub- 
lished in celebration of the American Revolution Bicenten- 
nial by the Library of Congress with a grant from the 
National Endowment for the Arts. $6.50 each. Edited by 
Richard K. Spottswood. For sale by the Music Division, 
Recorded Sound Section, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20540. 

Volume 1. Religious Music: Congregational & Cere- 
monial 

Volume 2. Songs of Love, Courtship, @ Marriage 

Volume 3. Dance Music: Breakdowns & Waltzes 

Volume 4. Dance Music: Reels, Polkas, & More 

Volume 5. Dance Music: Ragtime, Jazz, @ More 





How To Order Reproductions 


In the absence of copyright or other restrictions, Journal, page and position of the item, a brief de- 
photocopies may be obtained of all illustrations scription, and the photographic negative number as 
belonging to the Library of Congress. Orders given in the caption (e.g., LC-USZ62-19288). All 
should be addressed to the Library of Congress, orders must be prepaid; prices are available from 
Photoduplication Service, Washington, D.C. 20540. the Photoduplication Service. 

A request should give the issue of the Quarterly 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1977 O - 238-861 
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